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ABSTEACT 

L:jcal school districts must strengthen -heir^ 
innp^tiive capacity in order to respond effectively to -he problems 
facir-r t-.hem. Success depends on bc~h an organization's technical 
capaxrxtj to matca problems with appropriate solutions and its 
political capacity tr. move an innc~ation through the process from 
adop-^icn to incorporation • Research showsj tjiat -the organization's 
"a5iI^.Ty^to build a sinning cpalitisa, providing (enough support to 
sustain the innovation against opposition^ is crucial. An examination 
of several attempts at innovation over moire than a decade in the , 
schcsl districts of Syracuse' and Rochester/ in New York tested the 
natzrsE of rhe. coalitions involved^ investigating their formation, ..— 
operations P and effect on subsequent decision-making* This document 
summarizes and analyses the results of this extensive study r 
involving a number cz separator bat relatedy case histories. The 
analysis leads to conclusions concerning the local educational 
organization as an innovative mechanism, bureaucratic 
entrepreneur ship, and coalition-building within education, the 
applicability of the research teas* s decisionmaking model to 
education, the comparison of educational innovation in Syracuste and 
Rochester, and the residual effects of innovation and 
coalition-building. (Author/PGD) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
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The Issue in Educational Organizations 



For the past two decades, American educational institutions, par-~ 
ticularly elementary . and secondary school systems, have been experienc- 
ing a period of intense turbulence. Much of this turbulence can be 
traced to Various internal and external problems and opportunities 
affecting the educational system. These problems/opportunities include 
dfemands by teachers for higher salaries and better working conditions, 
calls for accountability by parents and taxpayers, decline in student 
enrollment, pressures due to budget constraints, requirements for 
response to the passage of landmark educational and social welfare ■ 
legislation, the need to implement key court decisions on civil rights., 
apd enticements "of federal funds to introduce experimental and novel 
programs. ^ All of these issues have tested the ability of local school 
organizations to &r!apt and change. In attempting to do so, school 
organizations have frequently sought to adopt and use innovations in the 
forms of hardware, managerial techniques, and novel educational methods. 

The proposed study addresses questions pertaining to the organi- 
zational capacity of school organizations to innovate in response to 
the various problems facing them. The organization in this context is 
the school district as a whole rather than an individual school or 

-classroom.'- The capacity of a sdhool district, as an organization, to 
innovate is an especially critical concern in view of the increasing 
demands facing it. Yet there is no shortage of literature suggesting 
that educational institutions cannot innovate, or are ptforly designed to 
innovate.? Similarly, there is much evidence suggesting that many 
educational innovations adopted and used for a time failed to be 
incorporated into the routine of educational practice. 3 While the pic- 

' tur^ 

statements suggest, there is little doubt that educational organiza- 
tions must strengthen their innovative capacity in order to best res- 
pond . to the problems facing them. To do so requires understanding" 
What; new techniques, methods?, and hardware are appropriate and how such 
innovations can be fully implemented and routinized. This capability 
entails organizational prob lem^solving and the capacity to innovate. ^ 
What is the' naturej of this capacity? How is it manifested? What are 
its dynamics? Is *it issue-specif ic? Or is there a- general organiza- 
tional. ca.p^rcity that -can be learned and possibly strengthened to ease 
the way for various innovations? .-\ 

At present, the existing literature provides only partial answers 
to such questions; The educational innovation literature has focused 
primarily on the early stages of the innovation process. Ronald 



Havelock offers a guide to the process of innovation for teachers 
and administrators. A field study by Neal Gross pgints- out. the need 
for more studies on the. implementation process. .Clark and Guba con- 
centrate on the early stages leading to adoption. From this body of 
work, we have Identified; a' gap in existing theory on the later stages 
of the educational innovation process and its residual effects. The 
work that has been done ( has value, but it must be used primarily as a 
base upon- which to build. More research is needed to arrive at the 
answers to the questions posed above, for the answers have enormous 
policy implications for local' school organizations, as well as for 
federal and state educational bodies c Addressing such questions begins 
with the systematic gathering/ of data from a few school organizations 
in order to better comprehend the key variables in the organizational 
capacity to innovate within education. From such an effort, a broader 
and deeper base of knowledge can be built, a base from which later 
steps in the theory-building process can start . 

Our research looks at the capacity to innovate from the standpoint 
of organizational coalition-building.. Organizational capacity is 
defined as having two aspects. One is the "technical" capacity to match 
an organizational problem with an appropriate innovative solution. The 
other is the "political 11 capacity to move an innovation through the 
various stages: adoption, trial implementation,' and incorporation. Many 
decisions are involved, but what moves the process toward successful 
conclusion, in the sense of an institutionalized innovation, ds organi- 
zational capacity | to build a "winning" coalition, i.e., enough support/ 
to sustain the innovation* against opposition,^ % < / 

As we use the term, "coalition" has a political connotation. The 
process of coalition-building is political-. It involves the format ipn 
of an alliance of interests. What is being built is a system of lever- 
age (power) for adoption and implementation. The concept of coalition 
in nearly all of the political science literature refers to predicting 
coalition formation among political parties in' parliamentary democracies 
Most of this literature focuses on "game theory" ia. which rational . 
actors pursue strategies allowing them to gain a share of Control of 
— some~deci~sion: Actors seek admittance to a "winning coalition" with 
the objecf of a personal "payoff." 6 Our 1 use of the coalition concept 
differs. First, the.actors in the educational innovation process 
constitute a much more diverse group than legislators. Second, the 
actors may be from different large organizations. Third, the copcept 
of "payoff" utilized in game theory is vague and ambiguous. Our 
work has , concentrated on specifyinjg the participation requirements of 
winning coalitions, based not on the notion of maximum payoff but rather 
on^ policy agreement. Further, we seek to determine how winning coali- 
tions aire maintained and how the membership mix wifhin the*, coalition is- 
changed^ in the various stages of the innovation process. A coalition 
is a coming together of relatively autonomous entities (i.e., actors 
or organizations) behind a common goal, in this case educational 
innovation. It occurs "when two or more organizations pool a share of 
their resources," as Roland Warren states. 7 Our. research is directed / 
toward understanding the nature and dynamics of such coalitions in the'. 
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formulation and implementation of educational innovations that are of 
significance to the school district. 

Our pro.iect builds upon work that we performed for the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) ;° The NSF project lay in the field of technology 
transfer to the city. We studied decisions by r a variety of public 
agencies in Syracuse and Rochester, New York, to adopt and use, or to 
reject, various innovations. Some twenty case histories were prepared 
over a two-year period. The educational organizations of Syracuse and- 
Rochester were among the local public organizations studied in our work. 
These cases aimed at exploring key variables affecting the capacity of 
local organizations to adopt, implement, and incorporate innovations. 
As indicated, we found the capacity to build coalitions of support 
around particular innovations to be critical to the success of the 
innovation, In particular, we found the concept of "bureaucracy- 
centered coalition"/ 5 applicable to most of our cases." It was not a 
single organization that innovated; it was a coalition that saw an 
innovation through to routinization. We found it helpful to derive 
from our work the notion of "bureaucratic entrepreneurs": key organiza- 
tional leaders who provided a momentum behind their own and other 
organizations in an effort to achieve the successful utilization of an 
innovation. J 

Our educational cases in the NSF project featured a success / 
(Rochester) and a failure (Syracuise) . We studied two attempts tcy ■ 
restructure educational facilities and programs incorporating a variety 
of innovative colhpon&nts. The Campus Plan in Syracuse was a large- 
scale, educational park v concept that was not adopted. Project *V/;^-e, 
in Rochester, was a large-scale project incorporating the magne* >M. ol 
concept as well as various instructional technologies. The key ^.r *. a*; * 
distinguishing the two organizations represented in these cases ya;-; SAG 
capacity of the organizations to build coalitions. The problems that 
the two organizations faced were alike; the* innovative^solutions, that 
they* selected were prpgranmatically similar. Where the organizations 
differed was in cba^ition strategy. Rochester, -at the earliest stages, 
of decision-making: cq N nceruing1its innovation, sought, to build community 
support. Syracuse "was much slower to make this attempt. In fact, the ^ 
bureaucratic entrepreneur in Syracuse was- candid in expressing his 
discomfort with the., political aspects of his role as superintendent. 
He believed that education was "above politics!/ 1. The merit of the 
educational park concept in Syracuse was x obvious to professionals. Pre- 
sumably, it should hdive^sold itself to the mayor, city council, and 
various citizen groups. "..It did not, however. ! 

. \ . • ■' - N : ^ \ • ' 

ykn educational organization, like all public organizations, is 
accouhtable^to a political environment. There may be some innovations 
that can be adopted anci^utilized through organizational processes purely 
internal to the educational /organization. But' most; important innova- 
tions, certainly those that; impact on the school system as a whole* •• 
require, the assent of many actors in the local (and,- increasingly, 
federal/state) environment to which an educational organization must 
be responsivp. No less than/ other public organizations, educational 



institutions must consider their capacity to build coalitions of 
support. Their capacity to innovate becomes a function of their 
ability to mobilize and manage coalitions. 

Our NSF work points up the importance of organizational coalitions 
and coalition-building, and suggests the strategies by which such 
coalitions are put together. It indicates that some coalitions may have 
strong "vertical" links to federal and state actors, while others may \ 
have "horizontal^ links with local institutions and groups; and it' points 
up how one type of ^coalition has an impact oipi the other. 10 Educational 
innovation ,coalitions may have commonalities with those of other local --. 
functions, or there may well be considerable differences. In thia 
research, we concentrate more deeply on this one^ function of local gov- 
ernment, coalition-building, in hopes of better understanding what those 
commonalities and divergencies are. 

Our objective has been to probe^more deeply the organizational 
decision-making processes of those school systems that we had already 
begun to study: namely, those in Syracuse and Rochester. Our approach 
has befcn to explore, from the standpoint of organizational coalition- 
building, a series of issues which presented! problems/opportunities to 
school organizations over a span of ten to fifteen years. Thus, we 
have added a longitudinal dimensiDn to our Syracuse-Rochester work in 
education. We have compared a nunber of innovation decisions made by 
Syracuse and Rochester educational organizations, over a similar space 
of years. We have seen. how various elements of a coalition come in 
and drop out during the course of a given innovation process and noted 
the extent to which some elements or coalitions last beyond a given 
decision process. Do ad hoc coalitions become lasting alliances? 
If so, do the residual effects of a previous decision process affect a 
new process 'by constraining the options of the ^educational organization? 
The price" of support for one innovation 'decision can be leverage 
provided a coalition member over another decision process. Our 
longitudinal approach has provided insights that our NSF work, based 
on one issue faced by two organizations, couid not. It suggests, as 
well, that coalition-building can have its costs. 



Framework fox Analysis 

Bureaucracy-Centered Coalition \ 

^Our research examines the role of educational organizations in 
the process of coalition-building for innovation. The process occurs 
over time, and various decision stages can be' isolated. \ Initially, it 
is important to grasp the structural dimension, in the sense of noting 
the actors. who are likely to be involved in a given educational innova- 
tion process. 

In our NSF study,, we found that t\a number of actors involved in 
any particular innovation issue depended considerably upon the nature 
-of the innovation in question. Such variables as the scale, cost:, 
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controversially, and perceived impact of the innovation, and the 
type of technology — hardware vs. software — determined, to a large 
extent, the size and scope of the coalition needed. In some of the 
cases that we studied,, /the coalitions were strictly internal (i.e., 
only individuals within- the innovating organization participated in 
the adoption. '.and-use decisions). In most cases, the coalitions reached 
beyond the innovating organisation and involved numerdus other actors 
in the environment. ; - 

Some organizations, more than others, appeared to be dependent on 
organizations external to them for resources. ^ Certainly, education 
could not adopt the innovations that we studied then without funds from 
external sources and without the support of those most affected by the 
innovations. Because of the nature of the function, education is 
a particularly visible and thus vulnerable/public service. A managerial 
innovation that might be ignored in one public organization (e.g., a 
reorganization or decentralization in the police department) can become 
a community-wide issue in education. This visibility and interorganiza- 
tional dependence belies the apolitical stance that professional educa- 
tors often take. They may be Apolitical in a partisan sense, but there 
is certainly a politics of education which they caiuiot escape and 
which is brought to a head when\ educational organizations seek to 
innovate. \ / \ ' 

/ • 1. Roles in the Coalition 



In 6ur work for NSF, We posited "minimal winning coalitions" 
for innovations/ that were beyond la scale or level of importance to 



tions tocsisted 



be purely of intraorganizational significance. These coali 
of: adopters' (local, elected officials and top administrative^ leaders 
with the power/ to provide money or \otherwise legitimate organizational 



decisions) ; impleme>nters (individuals who actually carried out\innovation 
policy decisions) ;\clifents (thosfe outside the implementing organization 
affected by the decisions); and suppliers (manufacturers, 
or professional associations that -provided new techniques 
gies) . Another key role was that of ^entrepreneur . The entrepreneur 
brought the other members of the coalition together and served both , 
as a catalyst arifi as a moving force. Htfhile any actor could play the 
role of entrepreneur, we found, in most\of our case histories that this 
role was played by the bureaucracy responsible for the particular func- ; 
tion* Hence, we have spoken of "bureaucratic entrepreneurs" and V. 
"bureaucracy-centered coalitions." Together, these roles constituted 
a local innovation coalition. To get adoption and incorporation, sucn 
a coalition would have to be formed arourid a given 1 innovation . State \ 
and federal actors were viewed as "external" forces that could be • \ 
used by local entrepreneurs to help or hurt their coalition-building 
■efforts. \ ■ [ 

The same role analysis is useful to the present study. The cases 
that we have examined confirm its utility fdp guiding research inquiry. 
Here we have carefully considered the-specific actors that play thes^ 
roles in the educational context. .This is particularly important I 
where the bureaucratic entrepreneur iri education is concerned. 



The .Educational Entrepreneur 



There appear to be certain attributes of educational organ- 
izations that set them apart from othev public organizations and affect 
their capacity to. play the entrepreneur!-: \L ro*r- coalition-building role. 
First, they are governed by a lay board whose members are elected 
independently. This means that the policy-making 'authority of the 
organization is plural, unlike other urban functions where the policy- 
making authority is singular, i.e., a chief elected official. 1 ^ This 
circumstance may complicate the educational organization's own topside / 
decision-making capacity and its ability to forg' winning coalitions 
with actors in its environment.. 

Second, education has been, called a "loosely coupled organization,"' 
in the^ sense of having many spheres of N influence and arenas for 
decision^'making.-^ To achieve consensus in n decision-making may thus 
require f ja more complex intraorganizational "process than is necessary 
in more, centralize^ urban agencies. Suctv organizational attributes 
can leaq to a multitude of . innovative ideas requiring a decision by 
the top leadership o^ the educational bureaucracy and, in turn, lead 
to probjLems in implementing innovations. 

Finally, there is an attribute of the educational function that 
relates to the attitudes of top administrative/officials. As profes- 
sionals, they are responsive t technical id^as of what is "best 11 for 
education. As administrators highly visible organizations in which 
there is widespread arid intense public interest, however, they must also 
keep in mind their broader public accountability. Thi's dual concern . 
with professional values and' the requirements of compromise in a 
political environment can. make for added problems- where innovations 
Requiring community-wide coalitions are at issue .14 

j Such special characteristics of educational organizations and the 
ways in which they influence the capacity of these organizations 
to -play an entrepreneurial role are highlighted in our case studies of 
educational innovation in Syracuse and Rochester. 

Building Coalitions: The Decision-Making\prodess Modj 'l 

V~ ' \ ■ \ 

Our focuis is 'on organizational decisiohrmaking within the^ 
educational innovation process. There ! are innumerable innovation- \ . 
related decisions that are made within educational organizations. 
Some, however, are what might be called "strategic"!^ i n that they 
affect the organizations "as a whole and are made by, the top management . - 
In education, this means 'at least the top line officials, including 
the superintendent ,iA members of the board of education. Often it 
means those top a»V Vistvative policy officials in the educational 
organization arid tL\£. leaders of l£fey organizations in the environment 
of tfhe educational unit. These decisions tend- to cost more, disrupt 
more, N and elicit greater intensity of outside interest. These are the * ., 
innovations that not- only test the educational organization's problem- 
solving and ^innovative ability, but also challenge its entrepreneurial 
and coalition-building capacities. 

'.. . ... '» ... . -6- , . . ; 
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£{. , " 1 • ' Awareness of Problem/ Opportunity 



Both in our own work and in the work of others, we have 
found that ' the first step in organizational decision-making is awareness 
of a problem or opportunity requiring a solution or response. This 
awareness may be summed up by Downs 1 notion of "performance gap. 1 
According to Downs, r . , 

The concept of a performance gap is essential in 
explaining wliat causes bureaus to change. No 
bureau will alter its .behavior pattern^ unless 
someone believes that a significant discrepancy 
exists between what it is doing and what it 'ought 1 
to be doing. ^ / 

In, our work, we discovered in education an awareness of many performance 
gaps. This awareness surely was shared by individuals outside the 
organization. What triggers action is important ; gamely, a, search 
for a solution. How do innovative solutions get td. the top of an 
educational organization's agenda?. They can come up through the ranks 
r 6y an internal coalition-building process, or they can be forced tb 
theVtop'of an organization's agenda by external "triggers." In our 
wor^, we found both processes 1 . at work. \ Thus, the r -question naturally 
.ariisk; do internally generated- innovations .reveal ^a different organiza- 
tional, process than, those that are triggered externally? >In education, 
there is no : lack of participants both inside and ovitsid^ ^the organiza- 
tion* ;seeki^ to define particular problems t and to 'place them on th£ v ' 
agenda 6'f top educational policy-makers. 4, 



2. Search fdr a Solution 
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- \ , :' ; The search -for a solution to internally or\ externally 
generated problems '..or opportunities. can v involve a few individuals 
within an organization, ot it can\be highly participative and result in 
diverse input, into the planning process*., 0ur Present cases exhibited 
/.these differeriti- kinds, of search processes., varying from \a relatively- 
quick^juri to;a long^ drawn-put inquiry". 

It? is r;Sp t ;at Wil^ciear: that the adto°? nt of . time taken to decide pn a 
soluHon;: the desire by the proponents . for 

length of discussion is affected by 
■ the 'character those that deter- 

mining £h^^^^ particular solution generates or 

.is expected -ta^ 

\ ' V There 'is a : thin iine between organizational search and organiza- 
tional •planning; are usually 
also aware^^ -Where highly. >rof essibnalized 
organizations ':such as education are coiiberned, .tills observation is 
especially relevant ; . " 



Perhaps the most important factors in the search -procedure are: 
who 1 the searcher, is, to whom he is listening, and the nature-ar 
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perceived nature of the relationship- between th.- two. Educational 
professionals usually have preferences, and oftsn they have been talking 
with particular providers* or us\ers of solutions for some time. School 
administrators, in particular, are aware of the progressive trends in 
their profession and -the innovations being demonstrated in other 
school districts. . ^ 

What types of issues have a broad base of involvement in the search 
process? Which are s^if-contained within the. organization? To 
what extent does a more participative search process make a difference 
in the ultimate choice of * an/innovation? and the capacity to move that 
innovation toward adoption?' It matters a great deal whether the search 
process includes individuals whose support pan help co move the innova- 
tion through to incorporation. Henda, the conscious building of a coali- 
tion at this ea^ly^stage may be a crucial factor in the success or 
failure of an innovation attempt . This expectation is underlined by 
Pressman and Wilclavsky 17 who s^how that the lack of thought about the 
problems of implementation during the policy- formation stage generally ■* 
leads to the/demise of the most noble ojE policy plans. 



3. Adoption , 

By adoption,: we mean the allocation of scarce resources 
, (financial^ and/or human) to acquire a new ^hardware .technology or to 
deploy ney maiiaSgerial techniques in the delivery of educational ser- 
vices. In the \present context, we are considering adoptions of innova- 
tions .ma.de '; at the level of the central .schpol administration. The -„ * 
innovations are those -lintjended to. t cope with such major problems as 
racial imbalance, declining, school populations, school disruption and 
violence, "handicapped education, financial constraints,', and others. 

Oar cases reveal processes where adoption 4 [requires the building o£ 
organizational coalition^ beyond that of> the edjucational organization, * 
instances in which the commitment of .the central^ school administration 
is but one element in the coalition needed for adoption. Adoption 
. may reqtiire. the as'serft of political levels as well V To achieve such 
adoption requires organizational coalition-building in which £be organi- 
sation solicits the. support of key groups in the community as a means 
.toward political- level acceptance. /In addition, nonlocal funding must 
often be acquired N iri order to obtain local funding. v \ 

What resources do educational organizations bring to winning adop- 
tion coalitions? One resource is theTrespect that professional >. 
expertise may provide. 1 ^ But what ly 'there, is division in the ranks 
^within' the educational organization? / Lack vf internal cohesion on an 
.innovative solution, especially when/perceived by those outside the 
organization, weakens the tf caffacity of the organization to build an 
adoption: coalition. How does the Central administration achieve such 
: cohesion? • / , < V- ' * 

Another resource that educational organizations bring to winning 
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adoption coalitions is the ability of the organization to identify con- 
stituencies (perhaps parent groups) that can exert pressure on political 
levels for allocations esseintial to adoption. The board of education 
is both an adopter and a vehicle of constituency-building. From an 
organizational standpoint (i.e., the central administration), boards 
are composed of lay people and, as such, h^ve memberships in non- 
educational groups that .can assert claims on political adopters. 

The press can b£ a resource and an instrument to gain support for 
a particular innovative proposal that the educational organization 
wants. So also can be federal and state funding agencies. By building 
a vertical coalition intergovernmental^ , innovative organizations, can 
enhance their capacity to get an adoption. 

Leadership is the most critical resource of all since it determines 
how well other, resources are xsed. The key dimension of a leadership 
may well be how well, ( or even whether, central school administrators 
link appropriate coalition-building strategies with the designs of 
their technological or managerial solutions; The scale of some educa- 
tional innovations that we studied was such as to require virtually 
a community-wide coalition for enactment^ Other innovations were suc- 
cessfully adopted with participation from a much narrower coalition. . 

""There are a series, of strategies that- appear : to aid-the~ organiza- 
tional coalition-^buildling process,. t SUccessfUl^dem6nstrations of.parti- 
cular organizational ^;ol^ can help_the innovating 

organization to acquire suppott. Unsuccessful demonstrations/, naturally, 
can replace potential friends of $ proposal with enemies. How do 
'demonstration strategies iind> other strategies manifest themselves in 
various innovation^ within education'? 

*■ : > ' i * 

4.. 1 Implementation . ! 

Just , as adoption required a coalition, so, does implementa- 
tion. However, the winning coalition for implementation can be quite 
different from that "*£ pr adoption. -As decisions-making moves from ■ 
\ "policy" to "administration," politicians become/ transient figures in 
the coalition;, and suppliers, administrators (principals) f r employees 
(teactiers), and clients. (students/ parents)" become the dominant actors. 

Xmplementatibri of educational- innovation is not well researched., 
With the support of. the 'jj: : S . 'Office of Education, Ronald Havelock * 

, 'has recently developed a 'guide to the innovation process "for adminis- 
trators (^nd teachers . ^ He attempts to describe how successful innova- , 
;t ion takea place and How ir cha can organize their work so - 

that .^ccessful innovation will result". Havelock .defines an innovation 
as "any change which represents something new to the people being , ' 
changed" ; and his change agent acts in four primary ways: vas catalyst, 
solution giver, process helper,'; and resource linker. ^The 'role of 
resource linker seems to be similar to our. notion of entrepreneur. 

/ Havejock characterizes the stages of planned change as the following: 
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1. building a relationship; 

2. diagnosis; 

3. acquiring relevant resources; 

4. choosing a solution; 

5. gaining acceptance; 

6. stabilizing the innovation and generating self-renewal.. 

The closest he comes to a notion such as coalition is the "change team," 
which may or may not include Readers or influentials from the client 
groups. In his approach, th£ change agent (or change team) appears to 
be the same throughout the process of innovation and attempts to mobil- 
ize resources and authority once the agent and client have decided on 
a solution (innovation) . ..Much of Havelock's presentation uses a diag- 
nostic/ in terventive approach popular with proponents of organizational 
development^. There ia no discussion of a coalition-type phenomenon or 
of several of the strategies which we have found in our NSF work on 
bureaucracy-centered innovation^. Our experience shows that there may 
S^several change agents in a coalition, and/or a planning team. Other 
studies of planned educational change discuss ,the role of the "change 
agent" (often described as an outside helper or consultant) and the 

• importance of participation . Both of these are important factors, but ; 
are they sufficient for innovation to occur? Our view is that they may 
be necessary elements of a winning coalition for the innovation's 
implementation. Gross and colleagues" point out the lack of knowledge 
regarding the implementation of educational innovations . , ' They |ee , ff the^ 
need to conceptualize J±e success or failure of the implementation of - 
an innovation as a result of a set of interrelated forces , that occur . 
over a period of time after the innovation has been introduced." In 
Havelock's work, there is Very ; little siid about implementation or - , \ 
incorporation, other than the process of "creating a .self-renewal/: 

• capacity", in the client^ group*. 

, * In our NSF work. and in our current work, we followed large-scale, , 
educational innovations through the" implementation process . In 'some J 
cases, coalition members who had been involved in the process leading; 
to. adoption left" the coalition as new members joined. New members J 
can include employees, -parents &f students " & involved in^ the, innovative / 
programs j and other agencies and organizations* in the community v- j 

Bureaucratic entrepteneiirs often face a different kind of , resistance 
to change in the! implementation ptiase as opposed* to the ac^ption pt^se?'** 
Siribe educational organizations arV so "loosely coupled," « 'there are 
innumerable opportunities, for sabotage of ' innovations'. Tndeed,\edu£a- 
tibn*, more, than most 'areas, may face critical problems in imp lem&naLng 
innovations .because of this lack of/ hierarchical control; ^Bureaucratic 
entrepreneurs mayythus use several coalition strategies to -implement^ 
innovations: reassuring employees and'clients, 'appealing, to outside 
groups or officials", and under-innovating or "dampening" 'to allow/ 
limited innovation Vather than none at all. 



The nature of the implementation coalition varies according to 
type of innovation. Some innovations involve teachers (e.g., the 
introduction of special aids geared to altering classroom instruction). 
Other innovations involve more highly administrative personnel within 
the organization (e.g., innovations with special, implications for 
certain' community groups). Implementation, therefore, creates special 
problems in maintaining and expanding adoption coalitions; for, in 
implementation, the innovation begins fin very concrete ways to affect 
organizational members, as well as parties with which the organization 
deals. In implementation, an idea or plan (adoption) becomes reality. 

5. Incorporation . 

A successful innovation is one that passes through trial 
implementation to incorporation. Very little is known about incorpora- 
tion, although: work by Yin 21 provides a useful beginning in understand- 
ing this. There appears to be a transit-ion period following implemen- 
tation during which the innovation becomes routine and ceases to be 
considered new. Sometimes it is difficult to define /the point at 
which a decision is made ..to incorporate an. innovation. In other cases 
there is a milestone for incorporation, seen in a transition from 
primatily "soft" (federal or s^ate) money to all" (or mostly) - 
. "hard" (local) money. ? 

Incorporation may take; a very long time, and different parts of 
act innovative program may be, incorporated, .» perhaps at different points* 
When is incorporation ..complete? Incorporation occurs ^hen the entre- 
preneurial function' disappears because the suppprting coalijtion is 
stable and taken for granted and there is ,,no longer a need for the entre 
preneur. - " ' * 

6. ' Residual Eff ects 

? If little is known about incorporation, there is .almost a 

cbmplete*absence of knowledge where "residuals" are concerned. What- 

4 are the residual effects, of the decis ion-making/ coalition-building .,• 
process?; At . the completion of a. particular innovatipri* afe there , 
residuals ? For example , is there learried behavior about how to go 
about building a coajlition that can be transferred to another ihnova- . 
tioh Idecision? ; Are there new -organizational arrangements,, different 
dedis ion-making p r p ces s es, that increase the capacity of the local 
school district to solve its next: problems? 22 Do ".things ,go back/to 
no rmal , " ; b ack 'to; a pre- innovat icn stage, after federal or state monies 
dry up? T^ questions thar are addressed in the "Residuals" - 

chapter of this study . 

Empirical evidence of such residuals can be found in changes of 
policy, program, organizational structure, administrative arrangement , 
and relations be tween th e educational organization and other organi- .. 
za tioris., f piir J-res earch reanalyzes our data on Rochester's Project Unique 
arid on Syracuse T s Campus Plan, examining ilia residual effects of these 
innovations . "** v 



It must be emphasized that our interest is not the particular 
innovation, but the organizational (indeed, interorganizational) 
behavior assc -iated with it. Do educational organizations learn to 
institutions •* nnovative decision-making by turning ad hoc coali- 
tions arour.v vati.on into lasting alliances of support for the 
organizatio: * coalition-building capacity for organizational 
innovation ouilcing relatively permanent alliances which 
institutions nnovative ability? 

The de< ant of an "administrative technology" for "joint 

decision-making is ultimately at issue as a residual of organiza- 
tional coalition-building. Such a pattern replaces bargaining rela- 
tions between an educational organization and its environment with one 
of Autual problem-solving. '23 .Under what conditions does such an admin- 
istrative technology develop? Is there no lasting alliance, but a 
different coalition for each issue, even though the issues are solved 
by. top management decision-makers? If coalitions do ncit last, what 
of learning by the educational organ^Lzatibn? Does it learn from 
failure » 'or success? , Can the capacity -to innovate be revealed in 
successive 'innovation processes regas£less of the issue, in spite . 
of the tact that different ^actors mu&t be brought into a given coalition?- 
While specific actors may 1 change, there are certain: roles that have 
to be filie^ in a coalitiorf ptoce^ss that r moves an 'innovation to incor*- 
portation. , Learning how to aggregate the necessary, roles should be 
<po3sibie. A longitudinal study o t £ educational- organizational decision- 
making, such as Rochester 1 ^ Project Unique and Syracuse T s Campus- Plain 
test? this expectation aifd suggests the- degree of learning that takes 

place within 'organizational coaiition'-buildipg. - & . 

1 * ».' * a • . * i ■ • 

' . . ■ ' . ' , . % - ' 

Comparative Analysis t / s 

We have , used the preceding 'decision-making/ coaMtion-building 
process model 1 in studying ten new... innovations in the Syracuse and 
Rochester school districts . 0 These are similar to tbfe ones already 
studied for NSF in that .they involve . top-level decisions by central 
school administrations and coalition-buildiilg. They cover a range of 
issue areas. - In' addition to the new" casfes, we have restudied two- cases 
completed under the NSF. project from a new perspective; namely , looking 
for the ways in wh'ich decision- processes were affected by residual " t , 
effects of previous organizational 'innovation, attempts , ^and how/ 
particular decision processes left residuals for ensuing innovation 
efforts. Our comparisons are thus /based on a total of ten caseis drawn y 
f rom the .expedience .of two school .districts facing similar problems,, 
over a common span of years. i v . ''!'••>" 

^Comparisons are made across various dimensions. ,We have compared 
coalition behavior, for different innovation's within the two cities. - ' 
Which issues required larger,' which ^issued smaller coalitions ■ for 
.innovation to'procejed? Within each issue area, we identified the stages 
of organizational decisionmaking with, respect to educational innovation. 



What kinds of coalitions form in the different stages? Row do these 
vary within the given issue areas? Also, we compared across cities. 
Is coalition behavior different in Rochester and Syracuse? Our eight 
nonresidual cases have yielded little evidence of differences in 
basic organizational processes. However, our longitudinal inquiry of 
Project Unique and the Campus Plan has helped us to perceive those con 
-itions leading to different organizational capacities in coalition- 
building. Such findings can be useful in building better theory and 
can also aid public policy-makers in Che field of education. 



Field Research Activities ' * 

Our research for tjhis project consisted of two stages. Prior to 
actually beginning our 'field . research, we conducted an extensive 
search within each of cur two chosen educational organizations — the \ 
Syracuse City School District and the Rochester City School* District-- • v 
in an effort to identify innovations chosen as solutions to policy-level\ 
problems. We focused on substantive problem areas such as eliminating 
racial imbalance in the schools, handicapped education, * school dis- « 
. ruption and violence, and education "of -the economically arid culturally 
deprived. We lopked for problem-solving .cases in which there were , . 
serious attempts by actors ^within the educational organization 'to get 
innovations adopted and us ad. In addition, we gave weight: to the f 
following: * 



.Qa) data availability; . £ .: - i 

(b) Sufficient/ community interest and awareness; 

(c) an identifiable entrepreneur; * ' ' * ; 

(d) appropriateness for longitudinal study; , ; ' _ 

(e) pdlicyrleyel decisions by central educational ■• > 
* administration; \ ■ * 

(f ) a perceived high impact; ' J " - 

(g) federal and state interest* in the program; and 

(h) arrange of cases in ^various stages, including " 

both' rejected and completed programs. 
^ - : v . 5 ' *" - . ■ • : 

As noted, we reanalyzed Rochester's Project Unique and Syracuse's ; . « 
Campus Plan for evidence of tesidual effects emanating froi ; th^ inno^va- 
tioti process.. On the basis of bur search, additional innoyat^bns were 
selected for sttidy*(see tatble 1) . * ^\ ; 

The data base for our research, consisted o\f case^, studies prepared^ 
for each of the innovations selected. Tne 0 cases are individual >istpries 
recounted as a sequence of events and decisidns and developed around a* f . 

^comifton set of 'concepts embodying our model of and bur concepts of ( 

- bureaucratic entrepreneurs and ^coalition-builciingv Thus, w^ employ ,e<T a ^ 
longitudinal approach in this research . ,We are fully aware of thd „ 

^problems of generalization in any study of this nature,, given a limited^ ; 

"number of. cases Cten) drawn from two organizations* We \axgue, , however, 
that we are in a" field where exploratory research of this\kirid is j : v 
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•especially important before moving to larger-scale research involving 
a substantially greater number of school organizations . Blalock 
maintains that the researcher must immersk himself /herself in the data 
and learn all that he/she can from as many perspectives as possible , 
when only, a few established'hypotheses and a , small list of possible 
variables are available .24 

The primary locations for our field were, of course, Syracuse and 
Rochester, New York. In addition, there was some travel to Albany, 
New York, to meet with New York State Department of Education officials 
and to Washington for the federal ^rspective. 

Data on oUr case studies were obtained from organizational files 
and newspapers, as well as from personal interviews with key actors 
involved in the x innovation. Fil 7 es of some of these actors were also 
utilized, .-to/the extent possible, to obtain their perspectives on the 
coalition-building effort of tKe educational organization. 

^ - Our original plan was to complete all of the Syracuse cases in 
the first year of research arid., to research all Rochester cases during 
the second yeay. However, /circumstances prompted us to research two 
"of the .Syracuse cases, durihg the second year. At the end of out first 
year, we ^presented NtE V^ch 5 "an interim jeport, ..discussing our findings 
"to that point. Therefore, in this final. report; in art effort* to 
provide comparison and contrast with' those tentative findings , we 
refer to the .products of ^uf first year as "the first-year ca 5 ses, 11 
rather than "the Syracuse cases." Similarly, we .refer r td our secotfd- 
year research as ^the^ second-year cases, 11 instead- of "the ^Rochester 
peases."./ Comparis'on%ilL be made, however, 'both between the, conclusions 
/of the T interim "and yf inal reports and, ...in the context of our discussion, 
of residuals, between the two cities. '<> 



II. THE DECISION-MAKING ENVIRONMENT 



Educational innovations in Rochester and Syracuse are influenced 
by similar social, economic, and political conditions. In many respects, 
/ the decision-making environments in these urban centers have developed 
• I along similar paths . Each reflects the declining status of ten : assoc- 
" iated: with northeastern cities: static tax base, aging capital infra- 
-structures, declining population, ..and eroding personal wealth relative 
to suburban ^nd regional neighbors. Yet, both; communities -have escaped 
the ex of declines large annual deficits, default on 

borrowing, and .fiscal receivership (i.e., municipal control boards) . 

. Decision are not made in a vacuum. They are affected both by, the 
character of each individual who contributes to the process and by the 
setting ;Wi thin which each participant lives and works. Innovative 

are si;pjecfc to the conditions sur- 
rounding themy and a full understanding 'of an innovation^ s progress fr • 
'through the d e c i s ion-making ne two rfc may only be' achieved if the factual 
/presentation of events ;is conditioned by a, description of envitonmental 
variables which can shkpe those events. , »>'*--v 

■ ..», ..... j. ■ -■ -.. ■ ■ .. j . 
V ' ' / '' . " ' ' .V.* ' ' - • •"' * ' ' '•' ' : r ' ' * » *• % ' " 

A r . Political Environment c \. , 5 -. " .* ■ 

• •. • \ ., ..-V \ ■ .'' - . i\, :. " ' '\ 1 " & ■ / 

-■ • > The political histories of Syracuse 0 and Rochester have followed 1 

■ similar paths. Foremost of the last hundred years, t the- political* pro- 
cess in each 'community has been dominated by a single political party. * 

*■ -Only in the last ten years has two-party ''competition emerged. In 1960, 
there were ;few Democratic 'off i'ce : liol3ers. in tfonroe and ^Onondaga Counties. 
However, the 1977* local' elections underscored a shift in political" in- 
fluence* After the elections, .Democrats .held control of the" legisla- 
• : tiires of Monroe and Onondaga Counties, the cities' common councils, and) 
th.e two mayoral offices., In the November; 1975 elections., Control of 
the Onondaga County Legislature was res tored to the Republicans by 
; * a/slightrmarg^ 'fierce, two-party . competition continues'; % 

The emergence .of th a major force in these 

■■| ilocal- political set tiftgsris not the result.' of sudden shifts fn party 
1 ^enrollment/ Enrolled Repuglicatis have generally outnumbered enrolled 
Demo era t s in tti e two c oinmuhi ties ; and although some erosion ,ih Repub- 
..- c lican enrollments hds .recently occ^ , this has not totally-been to 
» \ the; benefit Between the 1966 4 

V r and 1974 gubernatorial elections , the Republicans' los't 8 percent of J\ 
: their enrollment in Rochep ter and Monrpe County and los t oqly slightly jj 
U less in Syracuse and Ottotidaga Courity* of that loss 

. did not serve tol expand 'the base of the Democratic Party , but rather ' p t: 



increased the ranks of independent voters. 



Unless there is. a sudden departure from this general trand, public 
policy in both metropolitan areas is less likely to be set by any one 
party's singular influence and more likely to be the resul,t of a broader 
and more diyerse range of interests reflective of the increased number 
of new participants who can aspire to and achieve public office. 
Consequently, the end result of decision-making activities may be 
less predictable, and coalition-building amidst a larger group of 
participants more difficult. 

■.. v . . ■ . 

The ideological environment "within which public policy is fashioned 
can also affect the success or failure of attempts to innovate. In the 
twentieth century, under the leadership of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic governors and state legislatures, New York State has gained 
a "liberal" reputation in areas of social welfare policy. However, 
this tendency has not been evenly diffused, geographically. As if to 
balance "ultra-liberal" Neti York City, upstate counties have generally 
bqeri considered fiscally and socially conservative. Metropolitan 
Syracuse and Rochjester have shared „.this upstate image. n Despite these 
stereotypes, however, it can be argued, on the basis of recent guber- 
natorial ele^ that Rochester tends to be politically 'more liberal 
than Syracuse tsee\tabie 2) . Since 1966, Syracuse has consistently ' 
given much less of Its vote than has. Rochester to the gubernatorial, 
candidate With a lib (In 1966; Rockefeller, a Republican, 

had a liberal ima;ge; (in 1970 and 1974, Demoprats : Aurthur Goldberg and 
Hugh Carey I respectively, had „ the liberal ^Linage.) The suburbs pf 
both Rochester iadw Syracuse tend to be, more conservative than £he citji.es 

-addition to the two major parties, institutionalized, nonparti- 
san groups also' can involve themselves/in arid, possibly, alter the 
development .of public policy. In the*" educational arena* Rochester and,,_ 

"'to a lesset extent, Syracuse have ^encouraged the "participation of such f 
groups-* in 'their decision-making activities . v Parent-teacher associations 
can often be . called upoii by bureaucratic entrepreneurs to, assist* an 
innovation through the decisionmaking network or to advise th^m of - 
controversial .issues In an attempt to minimize noncons tractive opposi- 
tion. Educational programs in both Syracuse anci Rochester have been „ 

* inf luenced by these traditional coalitions \ \ /f n ' ' .„ 

County, there appears ^to be a 
broader range of iils|-iH^ potentially active 

participants ^n the development of educational innovations^ — Whilejsjsth 
Syracuse and Rochester Have beinefited - from the input of 
municipal;; r^s 

dered in recent year* and is npxfr defunct . Urbanarium, ai 
of local ^education-related institutions, has t been active in Mdnroe 
County in proi^ ting the" resolution of education-related problems. 
The Greater Rochester Intergovernmental Panel is not alopf from 
offering its commektary 6n; educational p rctgr amming cbncejp ts . To the 
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extent that such public interest groups can assist in the adoption of 
an innovation or foster a favorable climate for change, Rochester 
might have an environmental advantage over o Syracuse • 



Governmental Setting ■ \ 

It might once have been possible to study urban decision-making 
in a contextj that was wholly contained within the political boundaries 
of the cities of Syracuse and Rochester, but this is no longer true. 
Urbanization is rapidly transfiguring the face of the cities and all 
of the surrounding communities . In 1961,, for example, a group of 
authors wrote a book, Decisions' in' Syracuse , 25 a collection of decision- 
making cases aimed at revealing the existenceor nonexistence of a local 
power elite.; In undermining the power elite, thesis, they pointed out 
the diffusion of decision-making centers in Syracuse. They found that 
it was no longer possible to speak of Syracuse without reference to the" 
larger metropolitan entity of which it had become an inextricable part; 
the same could just as easily haVe been said of Rochester.. The logic 
of this approach has become more compelling with each passing year. We 
speak of \ Syracuse and Rochester, but we increasingly find Onondaga and 
Monroe. Counties constituting the setting that ippst approximates the ^ ( 
reality «of many urban public setvices. 'Metrppolitanization Is .an 1 
emerging trend that projects county-level officials- across urban/ * 
suburban lines of authority. Decisions that were once the exclusive 
reslponsibility of urban, of ficials may now be decided -at ,the county 
level as well; a.nd solutions may -emergg through' urban/suburban coalit ; ipns\ 



A discussion of loca^ educational programs: must consider four . 
governmental j systems: the City of Syracuse,- the Cpunty of Onondaga," the 
City. -of Rochester, and the County of Monroe. These four governments 
sponsot most j.public services in the greater Syracuse ^nd Rochester 
metropolitan jvareas. 4 v « - '., 

Syracuse \ . ' c ■ , 1 

■ ; '. > The Syracuse City ,Schoa^ District, headed by an appointed 

s.uperintGn^ent, f&gov^rri^^ of education 

elected -at-rlarge . • ^ rsubjir^^ Board 

of Estiflkte, |c^^ the .president of the. Syracuse - 

Common -Counciiy^and tlie director* of finance 4 (an appointee of the 'mayor) , ■ 
and it must also be reviewed by the comkon council. The council,^ however, 

f has limited authority over the city's annual. budget and^ generally; 
restricts its deliberations to possible modifications in the arinual • 
capital 'equipment prograri. It cannot alter program levels or personnel 
allocations alnd^ ''traditionally, has not made any 1 changes in school 
district allocations,. c If the common council fails to approve or act 
upon the school district, budget, *the° plan originally tfamsmitted by« the - 
City Board of .Estimate autotna tic ally beebmas law . > Since the city 
school district cannot override board of estimate action on the school 
budget; : that board is perceived to have considerablie autho ri ty* over' 
school district finances . This i& one' of. the basic underpinnings -of 3, 



strong-mayor form of government and distinguishes it from other forms — . 

of city administration such as city management. It is through this, 
strong control over local finances that the mayor may impose the 
authority of his/her position on educational decisions. 

" Aside from its fiscal /limitations, the Syracuse Board of Education 
possesses significant autonomy in day-to-day district ©pactions and 
educational policy-setting. The board's historical concerAfo-: pre- 
serving its autonomy has resulted in litigation between itself and the 
city, administration. : Whii.3 this relationship has not always proray -ted 
cooperative efforts between the board and the mayor, it does surface 
periodically and may deter supportive coalition-building between the 
^^authorities. In Syracuse, financing school district programs has 
undergone^ major evolution since the late 1960s. The school district 
has availed itself of an increasingly greater proportion of the city's 
annual capital program (with Vthe approval of city administrators, of 
course) • As a; result; many school district buildings and facilities 
have been renovated or replaced, generating a full range of opportuni- 
ties for staffing, class' scheduling, arid administrative changes. 
Capital expenditure decisions in Syracuse must' be approved by the City 
Board of 'Estimate and the Syracuse 'Common Council .\ Because of its p: ... 

fiscal dependence upon these other .institutions, the Syracuse Boapd of 
Education 'of ten- must share 'its policy domain with city .administrators \ 
and legislate £rs r . " '* / _ f -I ■> . " ■ 

' . -i • v "ft ' .. v ■ . ■• ■ : -V , • . '■ ' 1 s 

The Syracu'se City gchool District is administered by a superinten- 
dent who possesses the usual appointive and program .responsibilities , \ ' ^ 
associated with the positiojK The/ superintendent is supported by 
professional administrators who, more often than not, ^'have attained 
their position through upward movement in ^ the school district otgani- k\ 
zation* n .=»■.-.. 

\ The cl^ref executive of the city is the mayor., wlio is checked by * 
the common council which has customary legislative . powers . The common 
council consists of a president and fouf'members, elected at-large, . 
together with five others elected '"by district ... Bonding resolutions',^ * *~ 
a primary miBans' for funding large-scale facility improvements, .must be 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the council. 

Lee Alexander was elected mayor o^ Syracuse in 1969 and was re- 
elected ijd 1977 for a third term. . Alexander was the first Democratic », 
mayor in many years and has generally had a^ Democratic-controlled 
council with which to .work. However, iv .the local Democratic "P t arty is , 
'far f ram unified, and the Democrats on the cpuncil have been indepen- 
dently minded, not fearing to oppose mayoral programs ^nd budgets' \ 
occasion'. *■ . .* -v. * ■» • \ % v ^ * 

Although Syracuse-operates under a strong-mayor form of government, \ 
Alexander has chosen not to become overly involved in the dai^y opera-, 
tibns of city government. When he was first elected, many politicos \ \ 
predicted that the young, photogenic mayott* would soon be seeking V- 
higher office." After he was reelected for a second term, he decided 1 \ 



to run for the U. S. Senate. Although backed by the state Democratic 
Partjy he was easily defeated in the Democratic primary by activist 
Ramsey Clark* Undaunted, Alexander .shifted his attention from higher » 
elected office to prof essional activities . He threw much of his energy 
into the U.S. Conference of Mayors. and, in 1977, was elected its. 
president, the first representing a small-to-medium-sized city. 

Understandably, all of these outside activities have cut into the 
time- -that" Alexander personally spends on city business. To govern the 
^city, Alexander has, from the beginning of his administration, delegated 
broad authority to his department heads. By and large, his appoint- 
ments have been based more on professional reputation, experience, 
and ability than on patronage or partisanship, i For example, his com- 
missioner of finance is a Republican holdover from the previous admin- 
istration and is regarded as a master of municipal finance who has 
helped to keep the city in a relatively strong financial position. Thus, 
it. can be said that Alexander has created a climate that very much 
encourages independence and professionalism in his city agencies. 

A the same time, Alexander's, outside contacts have also paid, 
dividends. He has tried to ensure that his agencies would not have to Ap 
face austerity programs through /reliance on the city's dwindling tax 
base. To obtain outside funds/ he not only has personally spent a 
great deal of time pursuing outside grants in Washington, but he also 
has built a powerful office in City Hall to garner federal and state 
funds: the Office of Federal and State Aid Coordination. Syracuse now , 
relies on federal and state funds for about 30 percent of its budget. 
These resouces have inured not only to the benefit of the city operation, 
but to educational programs as well. 

Onondaga County 

Since the early 1960s, Onondaga County has modernised its 
governmental operations. In 1961, the town-oriented Board of Supervisors 
of Onondaga County that had served both as executive and as legislative 
/branches was supplemented by an elected county executive with authority 
over acMinistrative depart^ In 1966, the effect of population 

changes 1 'and related reapportionment cases continued the modernization 
trend when the bodrd o£ supervisors was replaced by the current county 
legislature. The county was reapportioned, and divided into 24 legis- 
lative districts with equal populations: 12 withir^the city and 12 out- 
side of ■ In - effect , county government also has a "strong-mayor" 
. type of government . Budgie t procedures for both units are somewhat 
y..! dissimilar, hb^eyerv make line-item and 
^rograiitotic a^ the Syracuse Common Council cannot do. 

. important consequences for urban 

school districts ' Bo th Roches t er and\ Syracuse' are dependent school 
districts ;yta dependent upon the parent city for 

ideal reyen the full range of educational services 

city services for their share : 

..■^^6£^:lqcal resources* Because the amount of property tax generated each 



year for school and other services comes from the same tax levy, the 
annual growth of which is limited by the New York State Constitution. 
Large urban schools such as in Syracuse and Rochester face considerably 
greater fiscal constraints than' ad the smaller suburban schools in 
^districts which have a separate tax levy for school purposes. One way 
to ease this competition for tax dollars between educational and non- 
educational, programs is to transfer the cost of basic city services 
to another jurisdiction. For the entrepreneur seejking a share of 
limited local funds with which to incorporate his or her innovation, 
this trend may, indeed, represent a clear opportunity. 

N \ To a lesser extent than in Rochester and Monroe County, the spirit 
of metropolitanization in Syracuse has been slowly Shifting "traditional" 
urban services toward the county. A plumber of social-service and welfare 
programs, formerly left , to the city^and small towns, have been taken 
over by the county. In 1967, public health, once a city responsibility, 
became a county function. Environmental quality has come under county 
jurisdiction* More recently, data processing, the city zoo, the city 
library system, and solid waste disposal have been added to the list of 
functions being transferred from city jurisdiction. ^ 

The most notable observation on the Onondaga County governmental 
process is that most of these vast changed in county government since 
1961 have been overseen by a single chief executive, County Executive 
John Mulroy. A fArm owner who was previously the supervisor of a rural 
town,, Republican Mulroy has been the county's first and only county 
.executive, reputedly; the longest reigning county chief executive in the 
'nation. 

\ Until January 1978, Mulroy had a Republican-dominated y4ounty legis- 
lature with which to work,* and this combination provided relative 
stability and predictability in county govgriiment operations . In contrast 
to 'Alexander, Mulroy is an insider who oversees in detail the management 
of; county government. While many of his department heads are competent v 
professionals sv.ch as nationally known county engineer John Hennigan, 
it cannot be said that Mulroy delegates much responsibility or gives 
free -reign to his line officers. irOn the other hand, Mulroy is regarded 
as a political progressive who, wH£le maintaining the highest' possible 
rating for county bonds, has steeled county government towarq growth and 
the acquisition of increased responsibilities . 

v Rochester \ . 

In FY, 1979-80, Rochester's budget stood at about $297.2 million 
($116.8 million for education and $180.4 million for general city purposes.) 
In charge of these expenditures is a city manager. Rochester adopted 
the council-manager form of governjfent in 1928, one of the first large 
cities to do so. The change in government was -.-a classic example of the 
"good government" movement of the early 1900/3, George Eastman's 
Bureau of Municipal Research was a strong influence, but the adoption 
of the new form of government'would not have occurred had it not been 



for a bitter intraparty split in the local Republican Party* Party 
leaders, both Democratic and Republican, were opposed to the change 
in the structure of government and attempted to overturn t:he decision 
of the. voters in court* Although the council-manager form of govern- 
ment was upheld, the court struck down nonpartisan city elections. 

The relationship between partisan elections and the city manager 
has been a continuing issue in Rochester politics. Whether the city 
manager form has brought "professional administration" to Rochester, or 
at least more professionalism than in cities without the council-manager 
form, is certainly open to question. Since 1928, there have been 13 
city managers who have had an average tenure of less than four years 
each. 26 Although one manager in . the 1940s lasted- thirteen years, many 
others stayed a very short f time, probably making the establishment o£ 
r'outinized management procedures very difficult. Whenever party- con- 
trol changed at City Hall, the manager was sure to go. The same often 
held true even when the leadership of the party in control changed. 
Partisan influence over city managers was maintained, moreover, by 
choosing most managers from in-hpuse candidates. Some of the early 
managers were civil engineers, but only Porter Homer, in the early 
1960s, and, recently, Elisha Freedman have been professionally 
trained public administrators. 

The\ .drawbacks of Rochester's council-manager government have been 
pointed out N in a recent proposal for a new Rochester charter. ^ ?or 
example, it has been difficult to make long-range decisions. The 
nine-member city council of ten becomes involved in administrative 
decisions, including personnel and labor relations. Policy has tended 
to, be set in reaction to crises. Councilmen have held informal veto 
power over departmental appointments even though the manager, in theory, 
has full authority. The policy-making tension between the manager and 
the council has, in addition, not been ameliorated by the mayor, who has 
few official duties other than presiding over the council. 28 In sum, 
one study of Rochester's government concludes: 

The council-minager system as it exists in Rochester has 
a substantial | weakness in that there is no unified policy . 
leadership. '?he position of mayor, as presently consti- 
tuted, does nit provide the power necessary for strong 
policy leadership. -Further > the fragmented council, with 
its members reacting differentially toj pressures, events, . 
and individual 1 motivations, has not provided a stable basis 
of support to the manager for constructive, longer-range 
programs or quality administration . . * .The city manager 
> is in the difficult position of having his efforts divided 
on both administration and policy — with insufficient time 
to spend on either function. 29 

In spite of th6se limitations, Elisha. Freedman (who was city 
manager prior to the appointment of the current manager, L. Joe Miller) 
has sought and was accorded increased authority, especially in making 
appointments For example, he convened a panel of respected fire 
chiefs to interview- can for fife chief . The International 



Association of Chiefs of Police, similarly, was, consulted on the 
selection of a police chief. Freedman also overhauled Rochester's 
Department of Public Works ,- which was, generally agreed to be inef- 
ficiently operated, and bloated by patronage. Employment in the 
Department of Public Works has, now been reduced by nearly one-half. 

At lease part of the reason for the recent ability of the city 
manager to play a larger role is the declines in the power of organ- 
ize4 political parties. As noted earlier, Monroe County voters have 
not remained loyal to their party candidates. Moreover, patronage 
jobs , have steadily .given way to civil service appointments, and^the 
importance of "ward politics" has been eclipsed, a victim of legis- 
lative district reapportionment. Party politics, instead, appears to 
have given way ' to the politics of issues, and interest groups in 
Rochester have replaced political parties as the major political actors. 
In education, as well V as in city policy developments, Rochester, to a 
greater degree than Syracuse, "has seen participation of a number of 
stronjg interest groups, ranging from a politically active chamber of 
commerce to public service and neighborhood-centered associations. 

The relationship between the Rochester Board of Education and the 
city administration is similar to that in Syracuse. The board main- 
tains its autonomy in day-to-day affairs and is fiscally dependent 
upon the city for local resources . However, Rochester does not have a 
board of estimate; and its city council, accordingly, possesses greater 
budgetary authority than its Syracuse counterpart. 

Coalition-building between school and city of ficialscwi&l/ be 
tempered, of course, by Rochester's particular type of government. The 
city manager derives the authority of his office from theiconfmon council. 
The manager may be cautious in considering fundamental changes in 
policy^ so as to ensure a continued, favorable relationship with the 
council. In Syract^se, the mayor derives his authority from the elec- 
torate and may be less, dependent upon council agreement. This differ- 
ence, of course, only has significance for those\issues that need to 

be submitted to the council for its formal consideration. 

\ 

Monroe County 

Following thq^ lead of Rochester, Monroe County appointed a 
county manager in 1936./ At that time, the county's legislative body 
was the board of supervisors, and county managers tended to be chosen 
from the ranks of the supervisors. Unlike the city manager, however, 
the county manager was 'appointed. for a four-year term. In 1965, the 
board of supervisors was replaced by a county legislature, divided into 
29 legislative districts of which twelve are located in Rochester. 

Although guaranteed a four-year tenure, the county manager has 
always been subject to intense partisan pressure and has been hard- 
pressed to provide independent leadership. In the county, governmental^ 
leadership usually has been exercised either by the CQunty Repfibli^an/ 
chairman or by the legislative majority leader. 



Political pressures notwithstanding, there has been a long- 
standing trend toward consolidation of urban functions at the county 
level in Monroe County Indeed, Monroe County has been a leader in 
New York State in this regard. While the growth of county control over 
former city functions did not begin until^ the 1960s in Onohdaga County,, 
transfers of functions from city to county government have been occur- \ 
ring in Monroe County since the 1940s, At an earlier time and to a 
greater extent than Onondaga County, Monroe County has mov&d closer to 
a truly metropolitan government, j 

Local Government Finances 

The availability of local resources for incorporating innovative 
programs into the educational system is an important element in depict- 
ing characteristics of the decision-making processes of both Rochester 
and Syracuse- Neither city has wholly escaped the fiscal constraints 
often associated, with the declining status of older, northeastern 
cities. Yet, both may have escaped the extreme symbols of decline 
through service cutbacks arid increased reliance on state and federal 
resources, 

. \ 

During the 1970s, the fiscal condition of Syracuse ranged from 
^ severe distress to moderate stability . -In 1970, the combined city and 
"school district budget stood at $62.3 million: $29.4 million for educa- 
tional ipurposes and the remainder for all other city services. The 
budget Was supported by a total tax levy ^of' $25.8 million. The levy 
J for school district purposes was $15.3 million/ or 60 percent, requiring 
/an ad valorem tax rate of $35.83 per thousand assessed valuation. By 
/ 1979, the school district's share of the tax levy had increased to 
/ 82 percent, while the city services portion of the tax levy had declined 
from the 1970 total of $10.4 million to $6.4 million in 1979. The 
commitment of local tax resources for school purposes increased sub- 
stantially during this period # 

-Not all of the growth, of cour.se, represented "new" money r for 
^instituti^ Most can be attributed |to cost 

.increases for traditional educational programs resulting from- inflation 
and higlier negbtiated salaries part of the increased ayailabi 

1^ needs was designed to 

Address tfie . ^^l^^^ewip^p. educational facilities in Syracuse were 
outdated I arid in deteriorated condition . Between 1970 and 1979, total 
vir^ 

The intensity of these activities 
. c and scheduling which had 

; ;4^- : afai^ soliitiori of racial ;imbaianc^, probleinsv at primary 

,^5-arid^ inter je^ educa- \ 

^p^t range of participants , since y 

. t a ll< capital : : ,tP^9J.®?^.? 



Coalition-building in 1979 may be more complex, as educational adminis- . . 
trators 4tiust solicit support and limited commentary from common councilors 
to implement building construction and improvements. To the extent that 
these improvements generate opportunities for program change in the 
educational system? city legislators may now be more actively involved 
in program decision-making within the;Lr school district. 

In Rochester, school district dependence upon local resources 
reflects a somewhat different pattern. The Rochester tax levy for 
school purposes in 1969-70 was $26.9 million, or 54' percent of the total 
combined city/school district levy., By 1978-79, the school purposes levy . 
had grown to $45.3 million, but represented nearly the same proportion 
of the total levy; no real shift in this principal local resource had 
occurred,, However, the range of local revenue available to the Rochester 
City School District is larger than in Syracuse.- The Syracuse City School 
District allocated a total of $31 million in local support in 1979. The 
property tax levy represented 97.1 percent of that total. In Rochester, 
the city school district received an estimated $76.3 million in local 
assistance during the same year, but only 59.2 percent consisted of 
property tax dollars Many of these revenue sources appreciate modest, 
natural annual growth without administrative or legislative action 
(i.e., the Rochester City. School District receives a greater proportion 
of local sales tax than does Syracuse). Unlike Syracuse, where reliance 
upon the property tax compels a return to the common council each time 
a major increase in local fuhding is requested, the Rochester City 
School District may have more internal flexibility to fund innovations 
without having to call upon legislative intervention for approval. 

Population Characteristics 

Both Syracuse and Rochester are declining in population, while 
the populations of their counties are on the rise. The U. S. Bureau 
of the Census cites that, in 1960, the City of Syracuse had 216,038 
people and Onondaga County had 423,028. By 1970, the city had a popula- 
tion of only 197,297, and the county had grown to a population of 
♦472,835. Similarly, in 1960* Rochester had 318,611 people, and Monroe 
County had 586,387. By 1970, Rochester had declined to 295,011, and 
Monroe County had' spurted to 711,917 (see table 3). 

During the same period, the composition of the population 
changed. In 1960, the City of Syracuse had 12,281 non-Whites, or 5.7 
percent, compared to 23,597, or. 12 percent, in 1970. The shift in 
Rochester is even moret dramatic. The 1960 count of non-White minorities 
was 24,228, or 7.6 percent. By 1970, the proportion had grown to 
52,115, or 17.6 percent. 

As the population has changed racially, it has, also changed in age. , 
Senior citizens have tended to remain in the city, keeping their homes j 
or apartments in established neighborhoods or moving into nevr, high-rise . 
apartments. ; Each o^ 1 the cities has four percent more people over 65 . 
years of age than 'do .their counties. In short, both 'Syracuse and 
/Rochester iare|g^ services but are not as 

ablfe to ^ have been. (See table 4.) 



Table 3 - 
POPULATION. AMD PER CAPITA INCOME 





New York 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Onondaga 


Syracuse 




State 


County 




County 






16 782 304 


586 387 


318, 611 


423*028 


216,038 


1970 Pop. 


1(3,241,391 


711-.917 


295,011 


472,835 


197,297 


1975 Pop. 


18,075,487' 


708,642 


267,172 


472,708., 


182,543 


% Change 
1960-1975 


+7.7% 


+20.9% 


-16.1% 


+11.7% 


-15.5%^ 


1960. Income 


2236 


, 2295 


2068 


2132 


2152 


1970 Income 


3608' 


3821 


3238 


3386 


3158 


1975 Income 


4903 


5311 


4335 


4691 


4123 . 


% Change 
1960-1975 


101.4% 


131.4% 


109.6% 


120.0% 


91.6% 



Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census . County and City Data Book, 1972 ; 

and Population Estimates and Projections series, P-25, No. 680, 
May 1977. 
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Table 4 

POPULATIp]!! AGED OVER 65 YEARS 
(Percent of Population) 





1950 


• i?6o : ; 


1970 


New Yock State • 




10.1 


10.8 


Monroe Co. V 


10.0 


10.8 


; 9.7 


Rochester j [■ 




14.0 


13.7 


Onondaga Co. 




9.5 .': 


9.3 


Syracuse^ 




: i2.i 


13.0 



Source: /U.S. Bureau .of the Census . 
/ ^ 1972^ 1967. 1957 . • ; , 



County and City Data Book, 
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These trends in urban papulation counts and composition precipi- 
tated a fundamental change, in the characteristics and size of^student 
populations in Syracuse and Rochester, In fall 1966, Rochester had a 
total public school^ enrollment: of 45,586 pupils, while Syracuse had 
enrolled a total of 30,103. BjKfall 1976, enrollment in Rochester had. 
declined to 41,003 (-10 percent^ Nrnd, in Syracuse, to 25,150 (-16 percent) 
• ° ' : * \; «■ <- , \ 

The composition of student populations in both cities has, also \ 
undergone significant change. ' The minority portion of student popula-, 
tion in Rochester increased from .17,090 students in the 1970-71 school \ 
year' to 22,064 in the 1976-77 school year, or an increase of 29 per- \ 
cent. In. Syracuse, the minority proportion of total student population 
for the 1970-71 school year was 25^percent (7,411 pupils). By the •' 
1976-77 school year, the proportion had increased to 35 percent (9,166 
pupils) for a total gain of; "24 percent. These ..changes in student 
populations in both districts was not proportionately matched by a 
reduction in per-pupil costs. In the 1966-67 Rochester school year, 
expenditures per enrolled pupil were $770. Expenditures, per enrolled 
pupil for the 1976-77 Rochester school year had risen to $2,022, or by 
.163 percent. Similarly, per-pupil expenditures in Syracuse had increased 
during the same period from $731 (1966-67) to $1,618 (1976-77), or by " 
121 percent. Per-pupil expenditures in Rochester during this period 
have grown at a higher rate. than„in Syracuse. ■„ • 

Even over this short period for which data is available distinc- 
tions between the two districts can t>e found. The Rochester City School 
District has become more costly on a per-pupil basis and has exper- 
ienced a larger growth in>minprity population. These trends have 
occurred at $he same' time that total enrollment declined. 

Personal Wealth 

The change in the character of the general and student populations 
in th$ Rochester and Syracuse City School Districts has paralleled a 
relative decline in personal income. Monroe County is a wealthy 
county (see table 3L) . Some of the Rochester suburbs, especially 
Brighton and Pittsford, are among the wealthiest in the nation. Per 
capita income in Monroe County was $400 greater than that of New York 
State by 1975^ — L In rcontrasti per capita income in Onondaga County was 
$200 less than the state level, but was closing the gap. The > cities have 
less per capita income than the counties, and the income difference is 
widening (see table 5) •■' In 1960, per capita income in Syracuse was 
larger than that, in Onondaga County. By 1975, per capita income in 
Syracuse was 88 percent of the county's. The situation in Rochester is 
equally striking. The income differential between Rochester and Monroe 
County is 18 percent. ' "i . 4 

Similarly, table 6 presents per capita data on taxation, debt, and 
expenditures for the two areas in 1965 and 1974. Items one to four 
show that the two cities are more hard-pressed, 1 financially, than are 
the counties. The 1 cities have often approached all of their maximum 



Table 5 



CITY POPULATION AND INCOME AS A PERCENT OF" COUNTY POPULATION AND INCOME 





. 1960 


1970 


• 1975 


Rochester/Monroe Co. 








Population 1 


54.3 


■ 41.4 


37.7 


Per Capita Income 


90*. 1 


84.7 


81.6 


Syracuse/Onondaga Co. 








Population 


"51.1 


41.7 


38.6 r 


Per Capita Income 


. 100. 9 


93-3 


.87.9 



Table 6 

PER CAPITA. TAXATION, DEBT, AND EXPENDITURES 





Monroe 


Rochester. 


Onondaga 


Syracuse 


NYS Counties 
Outside NYC 


1 

Property Tax 














Authority 


1965 


82 


117 


75 


109 


83 




1974 


125 


247 **. 


102 


146 


123 


2 

Property Tax* 














Levied for 














County (City) 














Purposes 


1965 


44 


117 


42 


108 


41 




1974 


87 


242 


71 


134 


82 


Constitutional 




i 








Debt Limit 


1965 


! 392 


462 


. 335 


391 


389 


4 ** 
Debt 


1974 


551 


601 ' 


439 


481 


556 ; 


1965 


106 


223 - 


84 


148 


73 




1974 


317 


808 


346 


243 


272 


D 

General Current 












Operations 


1965 


89 . 


110 


84 


96 


74 


6 - 

Capital ; 


1974 


254 


255 


V 265 


218 


'262 


1965 


13 


29 


37 


12 


17 ' 




1974 


? 58; , 


:-\ 137 • • 


; ; 68 


42 


/ 42 


^Debt Service 


1965 






17 


■ i3, ; - 


11 




1974 


I -;;.3i- 




73 , 


63 


36 • 


Total 


1965 


113 


217 '•'■>: 


139 


i32 ^ 


109 




1974 


7 369 


576 V' : 


All' 


309 * 


358 • 



to population. 

^ fofe to the .state' aSA 

Constitutional 1/?^ 
pf ^ its; to tat^deb t j. In Syracuse that . . 



property taxation authority as determined by -the New York State Consti- 
tution, The ^Rochester area is also more heavily taxed ; than is the \ 
Syracuse area. The City of Rochester has been especially Hard-hit 

with increased property taxes l in the past decade. 

*"> ■ * /< 

■■'.«*- /■ - 

Per capita debt has dramatically increased since 1965 in both 
areas. Both counties have outpaced the upstate average, ; with Onondaga 
County having overtaken Monroe County. The biggest problem is in 
Rochester. Its per capita debt has increased almost fourfold. While 
Syracuse and Onondaga County have remained well below their debt limit 
as set by New York State, Rochester has kept below its authorized' 
debt ceiling only by resorting to types of bonds that axe exempt from 
the debt limit. // 

Consequently, items five through seven show that /Rochester must -"how 
spend almost _t:hree times per capita more than Syracus^ on debt service. 
The City of Rochester outspends Syracuse^on general operations and 
capital requirements, but Onondaga County government// spends more per 
capita than Monroe County government.. As is the case with per capita 
income, the disparity between Rochester and Monroe County i compared to 
Syracuse and Onondaga County, seems to be increasing. In Rochester, to 
a greater degree than in Syracuse; the poor are getting poorer, but are 
being charged more for local government services.// 
. ' • . ' // • 

. ' • • . - ' // 

Industrial Influence fj 

— - I ' " 

Both Syracuse and Rochester have been shaded significantly by 
industrial aihd technological growth. In Syracuse, natural brine wells 
at the foot of Onondaga Lake provided the city/ with the resources of ^ 
one of its first industries, the- Solvsy Process Company. The Allied,' 
Chemical Corporation, of which Solvay Process/ is now a subsidiary, is 
still dependent upon salt brine deposits in/^he area for its chemical 
production. The china manufacturers of Syracuse also use local sources 
of supply. However, most industries are located in the Syracuse arga 
because the general business environment is good for industry. < 

Syracuse is traditionally a manufacturing center. One-third of 
its employment today is in manufacturing (see table 7). With the 
national growth of industry in the ■ last'/ few decades, some former 
Syracuse industries have been taken over by large corporations such as 
the Carrier Corporation's merger with /United Technology. Syracuse is 
also home base for a few, big companies such as.Agway, Inc., and Crouse- 
Hinds Company. Other • firms (e.g. , the General Electric Company), attrac- 
ted to the area by a good industrial climate (e.g., skilled labor, power, 
water, transportation, proximity to markets) , have chosen to locate 
plants in the Syracuse area, but their loyalty to the city has declined 
over the years. As industry has expanded and needed large^gfacilities, 
it has spread to industrial parks outside the city limits. 

There is enormous diversity in the industry of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County. Greater Syracuse is represented, in all. standard industrial 



Table 7 " 

PERSONAL INCOME FROM WAGES AND SALARIES, 1972 
• (percent, of total', by sector), 





Upstate N.Y. 


. Monroe 


Onondaga 


Farms 


.3 


.1 


.1 


Contract Construction 


6.5 , J 


5.8 


6.4 


Manufacturing 


31.1 


50.5 


30.1 


/Wholesale and Retail Trade 


15.9 


,12.0 


17 J 


■Finance, insurance, and 
'Real Estate 


3,9 


3.5 


5.3 


■Transportation 


3.2 


1.6 


4-3 


Communication and 
Public Utilities 


3.2 


2.5 


4.0 


Services 1 ' . 


13. A 


11.7 


13.2 


Government 


22.2 


V 12.0 


18.5 


Other 


.4 


'! . 


.4 ' 



?f$ourefe: -New York State Division of the Budget,; Kew York S tate Statistical 
fWV'^" \ - Yearbook, 1974. ' '! . 
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categories used In the Census of Manufacturing . As there are many 
large companies in the city and county, no one company playfc \a dominant < 
role in the overall local , economy or in public-service planning. 
Some^of these' companies such as Bristol Laboratories (pharmaceutical), 
General Electric, and Carrier could be classified as relatively • 
sophisticated from a technical standpoint. 

In addition, Syracuse University influences the general ambience 
of the city. The university is the third largest employer in the 
metropolitan area. However, while the financial impact of the univer- 
sity on the community has been measured, it is more difficult to-discuss 
the social, political^ cultural, or technological -impact . Cooperative 
ventures of a formal kin^ between the university and the city are few, 
although the informal contacts, through graduates who find employment 
and individual professors who consult, may be important. , 

As industrial technology has influenced the evolution of Syracuse, 
it has also affected Rochester,, perhaps in more striking ways. Roches- 
ter's basic indya trial pattern was set in the late 1800s by a series 
of inventory 'Chief among these was George Eastman, whose experiments 
led to - the eventual development of a flexible, paper-basad film to 
replace glass photographic plates . In the 1880s, Eastman produced 
the first small box camera intended for the mass market. Kass photo- 
graphy became more and more popular. Eastman increased his company's 
position by acquiring useful and potentially conflicting patents, and 
photographic inventions streamed from Rochester* By 1927, Eastman 
Kodak employed 7,000 and had its own industrial park consisting of 
120 buildings. 

The Influence on Rochester of Eastman and the company he founded is^ 
incalculable. Until his death in 1932, George Eastman himself towered/ 
over most aspects of life in Rochester. He heavily endowed the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and the Rochester institute of Technology (RIT) . He .. 
built up the Rochester Chamber of Commerce and the local YMCA. He 
established the renowned Eastman School of Music" and built a magnifi- 
cent Eastman Theater. He also spurred government reform by establishing 
a Bureau of Municipal Research. 

: Throughout the ^twentieth centaury, Eastman Kodak has dominated 
employment in Rochester. With current employment at about 52,000, 
Kodak provides, about one-third of all manufacturing jobs in the five«r 
county Rochester area and, roughly, one-eighth of all jobs. Each 
spring, the local economy receives a boost when Kodak distributes its 
wage bonuses to employees. These bonuses, in recent years, have 
reached about $100 million, annually. 

| • • Ml . 

yOther Rochester industries are 'also based on high technology. Xerox 
'Corporation not/ employs approximately 15,000 in Monroe County. Most of 
Its 7 growth occurred af ter the development' of xerography in I960'* (The 
precursor of Xerox began in Rochester about 1900.) . Bausch and Lomb, 
^ makers of optical equipment and lenses, began as the small shop of two 
/nineteenth-century German immigrants^ Sybron Corporation produces 



Taylor instruments .-and Ritter dental equipment. General Motors employs 
about 9,000 in .Mcnroe County at its Delco Division (carburetors). The 
generally gobd economic hfealth of the Rochester area recently has thus 
been due to a dependence on industries that have been .prosperous, 
especially photography, offi.ce copiers, and automobiles* 

As in Syracuse/Onondaga County, rapid suburbanization occurred in 
Rochester/Monroe County during the 1950s and 1960s. This included 
industry as well as housing and retail outlets. Kodak has spilled 
over into the adjacent suburban Towft of Grfeece. Xerox moved its 
principal manufacturing plant to neighboring Webster in 1958. Graflex 
and Strasenburgh, two. other large employers, also moved to the suburbs 
in the late 195Gs. As these industries prospered during the 1960s, the 
stage was set for the rapid population growth of Monroe County, all 
of which occurred outside the City of Rochester. As in Syracuse, the 
turning point came about 1960 when, for the first time, more assessed 
property valuation was found outside than inside the city. 

The high-technology climate of Rochester is supplemented by the 
presence of two tecKnically-strong, academic institutions. The 
University of Rochester, though not as large as Syracuse University in 
terms of student enrollment, is one of the most heavily endowed universi 
ties in the nation, thanks* to Eastman and other Rochester industrialists 
The university f s reputation is in basic medical and optical research. 
Rochester Institute of Technology is. a nationally known engineering 
s'chool.. In the late 1960s, it moved into a new. $50 million campus on 
the outskirts of Rochester. Joseph Wilson, the late head of Xerox, 
was a prime benefactor. 

Policy-setting both in Syracuse and in Rochester has reflected to 
some degree the development of high technology industries ic. each 
community. Recently, there have been conscious attempts to use that 
technology to improve the delivery of educational services. 

Conclusion '. 

While each innovation studied in Rochester and Syracuse is interest 
ing in its own right, more significant value lies in our ability to 
extract conclusions about its impact on decision-making capabilities . 
Rarely can a decision be made in a vacuum. Variables external to the 
organization often shape the development of new ideas as they progress 
through the various stages of decision-making . 
"'- ' ' : ' • 'V' 1 ' '..' : \'-VNf - ' - •'. ■ . • -• ' " 

: The organizational srrowth of local educational programs may be 
conditioned x by environmental responses/ to the^&e^^ri^ty of a known 
problem and the alternatives selected to resolve it . Oyer,, time, the 
successf ul entrepreneur is likely to become increasingly N dware of these 
^responses and will torches trate" his or her idea through the maze of 
•'Wvirbmeri^ the maximum 

probability of success . 

■ .. • ... ,-:Xv A..:- ■ .. \ ; • ... ■ 
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Success begets success. Failure is discouraging. .'A learning 
process occurs, and those strategies employed in the past to carry 
an innovation through to incorporation are likely to be .repeated in 
the future if they are perceived as! useful in improving an innova- 
tion's chances in the decision-making < environment . An understanding of 
the settings in Rochester and Syracuse is useful in distinguishing the 
differing' tVpes of innovations that have emerged and the "selling 11 
strategies Ssed to secure their adoption. ' Subtle differences in social, 
economic, andk political conditions may explain differing responses 
in Rochester s&d. Syracuse, to similar problems (i.e., racial balance 
issues and linf^rmation processing) . The uniqueness of solutions 
1 posed and the aopption processes developed are no doubt partly a . 
result of the differences in urban settings in the two, metropolitan 
communities. 



III. CASE SUMMARIES OF INNOVATIONS 

I 

i. O ' 

'What follows are brief summaries of the ten, fully-documented 
case histories provided in Volume II of this report. In order to 
render this volume of the report a self-contained document, we have 
included these case summaries for easy reference by the reader 
primarily interested in our project analysis and conclusions. Case 
summaries are provided for each of our eight original cases of educa- 
tional innovation conducted in Rochester and Syracuse, as well as 
for our two "residual" cases, following up on earlier work for 

the National Science Foundation. 

,.-, :: ,,,s ■ ;.. . ; • 7 x. , v 

The cases arid the authors who originally prepared the full- 
length histories for each case are listed below. 

A. Adaptive Innovation; The Syracuse City School District and Educa- 
v tion for Children with Handicapping Conditions , by J. Barron Boyd 

B. Computer Technology in the Syracuse City School District , by 
Elma B t Boyko ; , 

C. The House Plan in the Syracuse City School District! Managerial 
Innovation in a Single School s by Thomas A. Dorsey/ 

: v'' • : - . ; : " .r.- -v. • ; . 

D. Magnet Schools in the -Syracuse City School District , by Andrew, M. 
McGreevy S 

E. Metropolitan World of Inquiry School (Part of the Urban-Suburban 
Interdistrict Transfer Program in Rochester/Monroe County), by 

: f£ City School District , by Paul J. 

V;.' -Flynny 7 : ;-\,/ " .■ , ' ■ : V 

G;: Residual- Ef fee in Syracuse, New York; 1966-1978 , 

•^'K;by^ : Mar 

H; 7R^ 1970-1979 , 

by< Patrick J. Hennigan J r/ \ 

I; Urban-Suburban Center (Part of the 
Urba^^ubti^ Programs in Roches ter /Monroe 

;,./County)y ; -;b^ ' • 

'V'.v7r- : : • \{ ( '"\- c '"\{"'. ' *\7. ' v '^v. V-. ; ' ■.' .•• . ' ' '." 

7 J » 7tfrban^Si^^ Trans f e r Pro gr am; P ro j e c t US in 

• 1 R^ v 



A. Adaptive Innovation: The Syracuse City School District and 



Education for Children with Handicapping Conditions 



In 1975 and 1976, federal and state laws mandated that pertain 
types of education be provided to all public school children with 
"handicapping conditions/ 1 Two basic points made in these laws were 
that a "free and appropriate education be provided for each handi- 
capped child in 6 the district between the ages of 3 and 21," and that 
such education be provided in the "least restrictive environment ."\ 
In response to these two principles laid out both in federal legis- 
lation (P. L. 94-14?) and in state law (Chapter 853 of the New York 
State Education Law), the Syracuse City School District's special 
education effort involved the following: 

(1) location of children with handicapping conditions; 

(2) evaluation of children with handicapping conditions; 

(3) placement of children in the proper programs; 

(4) the educational programs themselves; and 

(5) guarantees of due process for children and parents. 



In these ways, the Syracuse school district set forth highly specific 
measures to comply with the legal mandates. In implementing these 
"innovations," the Syracuse City School District had little choice 
and little latitude. about the | specifics of the new procedures. 

.However, in devising programs for specific groups of handicapped 
children, the district enjoyed greater latitude,. The district was not. 
given specific, detailed- instructions as to how to structure its 
programs for children with handicapping conditions, and it is therefore 
in these programmatic innovations that true innovation from district 
officials emergedr" This ^ case, which can be labeled "innovation 

from above," is a good example of ; how the politics of "forced innova- 
tion," so to speak, occurs. N 

The efforts of the district beyond that which was mandated for 
handicapped children included the following: 

* .-.■'<* (1) a summer program for adolescents with learning disabilities, 
designed to prevent a regression in learning skills during 
the summer months — established in 1979; 

(2) a special program to integrate autistic children and children 
• without handicaps ( "mains t reaming" autistic students by usiing 

^ innovative, pedagogical techniques)-- ^established in 1979; 

(3) a series of special classes for the deyelopmentally delayed - 
in an attempt to provide the developmentally delayed with a 
particularly rich learning environment ;\^and 

(4) a heavy empjiasis on student participation in the Special 
Olympics, sponsoring local competition and supportii^g local 
participants who qualify for the National ^Special Olympics. 

. - . \ ■ • 



I School district awareness of the problems of educating handi- 
capped children predated the federal and state mandates of 1975-1976, 
and the district had had a series of programs to deal with these 
students for many years. However, the new laws called for program- 
matic innovations considerably expanded from existing programs, 
especially in £erras of: the type of programs offered, the scope of 
the programs, the number of students served, the methods for identi- 
fying and processing students, and the guarantees of due process both 
for students and for parents, 1 

The mandates were certainly catalysts for the district to look 
anew at the problem; and those in the district, both bureaucrats 
and nonbureaucrats, who had been concerned with the problems of 
handicapped students prior to the mandates, welcomed the new federal 
and state, laws in that they forced officials to review existing 
programs and to take action where the need existed. 

The primary actor in the search for alternatives to conform to 
the legal norms was the director of Education for Children with 
Handicapping Conditions, H. Thomas Clift. As the major actor for the 
development of adaptive innovations, he had responsibility for planning, 
administering, staffing, and directing the adaptive process . In 
addition, Superintendent Sidney Johnson played the role of a powerful 
advocated of the prqgraans as they developed. He supported Clift and 
his office and defended their efforts before the school board, although 
the Syracuse Board of Education exercised authority over the direction 
of all new programs. _ / 

However, very little public debate over the programs took place 
at board meetings', probably due to the following reasons: (1) Super- 
intendent Johnson 1 s active and supportive stance; (2) the mandated 
nature of the programs; (3) the availability of outside funds to 
support many of the programs; and (4) the broad base of citizen support 
for the innovations. 

The sjaarch for adaptive innovations was guided primarily by three 
factors: : (1) the- provisions of .the state mandate which specified many 
steps; to; be - taken V( to procedural norms) ; 

(2> tti^i:i , both professionals and private 

\cit±2ens?;Whd ' we the desire to 

innovate on the part%f:ibureaucratic entrepreneurs Clift and Johnson. 

to the adoption of many of- the 

by^ an to ) Clift appears to have consulted 

with tnoa service and constituent, groups in the area; 

and M innovative aspects of the dis- 

trict • s J.: programs ■■ w suggestion or request 

by an ex trabureaucra tic i ac to r . \ This was the case with regard to 
the ^ with riegard to 

integrating autistic students . (The 

catalyst: for this came from profess ionals and parents associated with 
Jowonio: The Learning Place.) 



Very little "dissent arose as 



/ 

/ • 



Clift's /open decision-making style 



proceeded to include the various elements of the interested /co mmuni ty. 
Thi$ case is singular in that there was virtually unanimous consensus 
on the part of those involved in i:he process, that their xriews were 
solicited by entrepreneurs Clif t And Johnson, and that tmey were 
listened to and seriously considered. * Only slight issue was taken with 
the speed of the district's action on the Jowonio negotiations and with 
the priorities of the district in) their particular area- of concern. 
Most external actors agree that their advice had a/substantive impact 
on the policies eventually enacted by the district. This "grand 
coalition 11 of professionals, district of f icials/ and parents gave an 
X enormous impetus to the momeivtium of the pro grains. In addition, the 
\ x availability of funds f rom bx>th state and federal government made the 
Xprograms particularly palatable to the district since it meant no 
diminution of the share oif/ funds to be allocated to other recipients. 

V V . /This case of "adaptive ixxnovation," or "innovation from above," 

suggests several conclusions. The fact change was mandated from 

the federal and st^te governments ensured that innovation would occur . 
Thus the basic political question .of whether to "change things" was 
avoided, as was i tfte ^isSent which /inevitably surrounds such a question -J 
Attention then turn^ how to /institute the specif ic innovations | 
demanded - by law . By shifting the ^discussion to a question of "means" 
rather than "ends," increasing weight given to the' opinions and 
suggestions of both professional and lay "experts" who came to form a 
supporting coalition in the' area of handicapped education. 

1 It is also doubtful 7 that the district would have been so successful 
in its programs. for handicapped children had not the finances been 
available to suppbrt/inany of these efforts. Many of the innovations 
were paid for by local funds, but enough state and federal money was 
available to make/the cost of innovation acceptable to the board and 
to city officials. \ In addition, a particularly noteworthy aspect of 
the financial situation was that some of the state funds allocated 
.went directly/into the general fund of the city. Therefore, besides 
funding some of the specific programs, the availability of external 
funds helped to expand the. financial base of the general program and 
thus avoided creating a competitive environment within the grand 
coalition where different groups might have contended with each other 
for a/piece of the financial pie. The scope of the coalition, the 
intensity of its involvement in the district's decision-making process, 
and its stability were helpful in supporting the innovations at higher, 
. ■ levels. . . • ! 

: .; 7. .. . • j~ • • ' 

■/ Whereas all of the abovie factors were important _tq the success 

/ of the programs, it appears that the most crucial feature of the inno- 
vation process was the quality and nature of the leadership. It seems I 
that the: district's bureaucratic leaders used the mandate from above ^ J 
\ as an opportunity to institute innovations in excess of simple com- 

pliance with the mandate. Clif t (supported by John3on) ,-,w.ith his open 
, decision-making style, involved community members and made those parti- 
cipants feel that their involvement was efficacious. Coupled with the 



presumption of good faith that these leaders conveyed, this open 
decision-making:^ tyle kept intracoalitioji competition to a minimum, 
kept* it stable, and thus served as a powerful source of support for 
the innovations. 



B } Computer Technology in the Syracuse City School District 

• Computers can serve several functions in the educational environ- 
ment. Usecf in an administrative capacity, they can perform , the 
transactions necessary for smooth fiscal functioning: payroll, 
inventory, personnel records, and auditing (business functions); and 
class scheduling, student admitting, grade reporting, student attend- 
ance, and transportation scheduling (student-related functions) . In 
an instructional capacity, computer usage can take several forms: 
computer science courses; computer-assisted instruction (central to 
the concept of individualized learning for remedial or tutorial pur- 
poses) ; and computer-managed instruction (the ability to monitor, 
assess, and prescribe for the needs of students). Computers can also 
be used as a problem-solving tool (e.g., to solve complex mathematical 
problems) and employed in specialized information management to store 
and retrieve large quantities of documents (e.g., guidance and 
occupational information fojr students) . 

v The Syracuse City ^School ^District has had two separate computer 
facilities: one for instructional purposes at Central Technical 
Senior High School, and one for\ administrative purposes at the Data 1 
Processing tenter . Each is opletated separately;. The Central Technical 
f acili ty fulf ils -the • requiremeto tS\o f teaching computer science and 
computer-assis ted ins true tion £or\emedial mathematics purposes and 
to complement the regular curribulu^.^ r Computer-assis ted instruction 
was initiated in the district iA connection with federally-funded, 
remedial/; mathematics laboratories in th^ spools; and federal funding 
has been vital > W computer-assisted instruction . 

The Special Programs 0^ of the district helped to prepare the 
original proposal r f 6rfunciingV : arid - Title I funds have: provided the 
chief soiirce^f or: buying add! tional terminals for qualifying, schools. 

;^ ; ; ^e : D the direction of Richard 

Sat^ administrator for info 

: ; v sys ten^ accosting ? ^nd inven- 

^^^i&i "as kwiellJ^s^ ^tud en t- re ia t e d da t a s uch as attendance , 
/scKeduli^ ''.>V 

■ ^ use wa^ first . 

•i^titiit^ ..' ' (This was: ^usual becaus^ com- 

imters i^en^ purposes >and - only ... 
•seco^arily 

tioti:^^n^ introducing new techno logy for Jwhichv he; 

coiildiob tain :pu^ such innovation was to add • a j cbyrs e 

inYcqmput^ Technical Senior 



High School, and a computer technology course became part of the 
curriculum of the school r in the 1960s . It was the first such course 
in Central New York. 

During the firs t three years, the focus of the course was on 
technical training in the electrical and mechanical operations of 
the computer i A shift to a. focus on software came about, not as a 
change in educational policy, but because of the nontechnical train- 
ing of a ^ new teacher taking over the program. * Such restructuring of 
course content might be said to have been fully incorporated into 
the program offered by Central Tech when an HP2000 computer system, 
acquired in' 1972, allowed an expansion of data-processing teaching. 
The course continues to be offered as a computer science course for 
vocational training. 

Computer-managed instruction was one of the innovative uses of 
new technology espoused in the Syracyse campus plan. When this plan 
was fading from the scene in the late 1960s (partly as a result of its 
technological innovations) , the idea of using the computer for indi- 
vidualized learning; in a different fashion was quietly being explored 
in the city 'school district . Lawrence Page was very much aware of 
social conditions imp process 9 in terms of 

student unrest and educational performance . As a computer science 
teacher, he sought to lend his area of expertise to coping with these 
problems; It was at this point that he assumed, the role 4 ' of key entre- 
preneur for instructional computer use, a role that he has continued 
to perform within the. school district. J 

With support of a colleague, Page gathered information on 
computer-assisted instruction and attempted to persuade the school 
district administrators to institute computer-assisted instruction. 
It was not until federal funds were available via the state to pur- 
chase a more sophisticated computer and, later, to. institute a 
remedial mathematics program that computer-assisted instruction was 
adopted as, an. actuality . By the time funds were available, under 
•£itle I, ESEA, ' for the mathematics laboratories, Page had the support 
riot only of ^he board of education, the top school administrators, the 
mathematics supervisor, .and the Special Programs Off ice, but also of 
the Citizens Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, programs. The support 
of the latter group was the result of a successful presentation. 
Implemerited as a pilot program, remedial mathematics showed such 
promising results that mathematics laboratories were established, first 
in all of the senior high schools and, later, in all junior high , . 
schools and a majority of elementary schools. \. 

By the time, a second HP 2000 computer system was needed to expand 
the instructional program, government funds were not available for 
hardware, - With the approval of ttie State of New York department of . 
Education, the Syracuse City School District and BOCESjo^ pur- ' 
. chased the computer that, was to provide instructional services to 
component districts of BOCES. This cooperative effort has continued 
through the purchase of a third and fourth HP2000 computer, at*d 
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computer use has expanded beyond remedial mathematics and computer- 
science teaching, 

- v" ' ■ • * 

/ There seems to have been no controversy about adopting and 
implementing computer-assisted instruction in the school district. In 
spite of the. furor over the individualized learning proposed in the 
Campus Plan ("computer-managed ins true tipn") , computer-assisted 
instruction never developed into the clear format of a policy question. 
Computer-assisted instruction has been gradually instituted in response 
to a need to counter declining mathematics competence. The : availabil- 
ity of large sums of^_federal money has created the avenue for computer- 
ized instruction; and cooperative efforts with BOCES for computer 
purchase and computer services has expanded computer use for instruc- 
tional purposes. With computer systems available, it has been but 
a short step to begin to use the computer to enrich regular curriculum 
material and to institute a guidance information program. The , school 
district has thus acquired, rather than instituted, a policy of 
individualized learning, although on a limited scale* 

In the instructional tise of the computer in the district, it would 
appear that individuals, as well as available external funds, have 
been crucial in its implementation. Edward Lang and, Lawrence Page have 
formed- the core around which instructional use of , the computer has 
developed. Since 1974, a small coalition has evolved, which generally 
involves persons directly associated with the education of students 
(teachers, subject supervisors, a Title I mathematics laboratory 
coordinator , and , - where necessary , a representative of the Planning 
and Evaluation Depar^ent wM conduit for securing external 

funding), ^enr plans for a new program are sufficiently developed, 
the coalition is expanded to include the support of the superintendent 
and his immediate staff who decide whether -to take it to the next level 
of decision-making: the Syracuse Board of Education. 

The key person in this successful coalition has ; been Page, whose 
compentence i and tenure within the district commands him respect. 
He ha^; continued - to be central to the growth of computer- assis ted 
instruction; in they 3^ philosophies, 
his Vmode of '•; oper^tibri^v^and his - -reputation all have contributed to. the 
direction and rate ^ 

! {^v!;Pagej-: came in to; the • district as a j unior v.hi'ghv.iaathematics teacher . 

; ^ teacher at 

Cetitr^l^Techi; ^ • 

caiitibusly but^he also ; looks ^Eor oppor tunities^ When ESEA Title I 

mon^ycb program^ 

E 1 !^ the money 

coincided; .:" \: 'i: ' 7 ' ■ - / • 

Q Page '.does i rib t : consider hisi me thods o f achievement as : political^ v 
: cettainly He ha,s develd f 

^• yep^ the area of V 

computer is a major reason for his . 



effectiveness, iri gaining support from essential people in the decision- 
making process y -\ r ' \^ 

While Page was highly visible in the preadoption stages of.<v*>*- 
computer-assisted instruction, he maintains a low profile during the 
decision-making stages on adoption and implementation.. However, he is 
still important to the entire process. He deals with vendors, and he 
! talks to BOCES 1 representatives , along with the executive associate 
superintendent for school' services. He also was a number of the 
Dis trict Committee on the school-dis trict/ci ty/county merger. Page 
currently serves on an area Cbmpu ter-Ass is ted Instruction Committee 
sporisb red by BOC ES , a ; subckmmi ttee of BOCES 1 Joint Management Team. 
This committee is looking at what is being done in computer-assisted 
instruction elsewhere and what is feasible in thje city school district. 

. : T^ picture of the process of decision- 

making t6 b other than that the acquisi^ 

tibn of ia was a response to what 

sJFra^ This is likely a reflection of 

its being ap administrative decision rather than one of policy . A 
new tool was needed to more effectively deal with the increased routine 
workload, and only the cost of the computer might have distinguished 
this decision from those- decisions regularly made by the chief school 
administrators . If the funds were available , it would be unlikely 
that conscious coalition-building would be necessary or that controversy 
would bey/present; " % \ 

Computer use was adopted and implemented -in 1965 aiid has imper- 
ceptibly become a standard mode of opera tioh for the. adminis trative 
staff of the school d . Business functions seem to^have been 

routinely added to the list of uses of the computer, and nd indivi- 
duals have emerged as principal actors on the way to routlnization of 
business applications. .* 

. Increasing the innovative uses of the computer has sometimes run 
into difficulty in the area of student-related management. The admin- 
istrators of the school district soon recognized that information 
processing pertaining to management of the student body was a recurring, 
demanding, and growing task, the burden of which could be facilitated 
by computer use. Even before the district acquired a- computer, some K 
scheduling was run on the . Syracuse University computer . Acquiring its 
own computer meant ; that the school dis trict could implement addi tional 
programs to cope with informational needs *. However, it was not until 
1971, when the ; exper t is e o f Richard Satterlee was brought in to build 
up a student data base, that computerization of student data became 
fully incorporated into the commitment of the school district to deal 
j^st. effectively and efficiently with burgeoning informational 
.requirements. . \ 

■ Y'^-i:.' ••' ••• - : / "• ... J- '■ ••••- : - : -v •-. .-. • •• ' ' - ] ■ ' .. . ' 

|: lest scoring, at tendance ^reports , and a secondary school reporting 
system have all been computerized; arid plans; exist to expand the report- 
ing system and upgrade the attendance record to be more timely. While 




these programs have proceeded fairly smoothly, two other innovative 
uses of the computer have not. When the program for computerized 
scheduling was ^expanded to remove the responsibility of building the 
master schedule from "the building administrators, there was resistance 
on the part of most building administrators to incorporating this 
feature in the scheduling procedures. The school district has 
struggled to successfully implement bus scheduling by computer in 
the school district. Twice, limited resources have been committed to 
searching outside the district first, for a solution to the trans- 
portation problem. With the effort, they reached the point of adopting 
and attempting to implement a transportation program and found it mainly 
unworkable'. In~house attempts to implement a ^successful computerized 
system have not fared much better on the whole. Implementation has 
been hampered by variables outside the control of the city school 
district administrators. 

' '. "... 

The restructuring of the functions of business and student-related 
data processing is not part of a decision-making process of innovating. 
However, this merger is of interest because of the alignment of persons 
and needs which necessitated a compromise and the fact that the decision- 
making process -on realignment of computer use was similar to that for 
innovating in an educational environment . Awareness of a need for 
long-range planning in the area of computer use was stimulated by 
/Fowler Senior H for its own minicomputer and was 

^f ur ther highligh ted by a survey of teachers* 1 needs. A "search for a 
solution was c bnduc ted by the dis t r i c t commi t tee which consisted of 2 / 
P^e arid; Sat^ the executive associate 

sup^rintiend^rit f or School services and the assistant to this superin- / 
tiend^iit; rand {dis trict personnel represent!^ a cross-section of school 
district departments. 



,The search involved vendor presentations arid cost analysis and 
culmina,<:ad in committee: recommendations to the Syracuse Board of 
Education tbX^urchase ^ for administrative functions and 

f or is tuden t-r ela ted f unc t ions V Th e recommendations of the committee •/ 
failed to be ad^ board because the city and county had 

joined v(fqrc6^ of its administrative 

functibns^fc^^^^ 

Chfiroi? ? r : ;o ^ ;^""^ r nrnm-i ft • _ searched for a solution to the 
^imipasse^ 

> of ^Edura would take oyer - the business 

; ; Jdata; prqc^ school; 

7: influenced b^ a 
:A s tuient^ sof _ ■ \\ ' * 



; ^ into ^two - separate entities 

is now being • implemented , as staffs and procedures are being reorganized. 
TKe; merger r : de ; factbv However , 1 1 is 'likely . that an 

^tended -peric^^ concerns of ; 

some 'district personnel need : to "be ^allayed before external data 

vvjy, .43- \ ! ■ , ■■ ::v 



processing will be incorporated fully inW the routine operations of 
the city school district • \ ' 



C. The House Plan in the Syracuse City School\DiBfcricH HaitagaLlal 
Innovation in a Single School ~ . V 

The House Flan was an organizational and managerial innovation 
introduced into Roosevelt Junior High School in 19 ©7-1968 by a group 
of school adminis trators and teachers At that times. Syracuse ' s 
educational • system and^Roosevelt School, specif icallyy were caught 
In ; the.vt^ its campus disturbances , urban 

riots , and tace problems Robsevel t School was approximately sixty 
percent Black :and forty percent White and other races; ahd the school 
waQ>plagued; with truancy V a severe annual turnover in teaching person- 
nel, sp^ social unrest, This 
climate prompted a group of Syracuse educators to meet in a summer / 
workshop on the Continuous Progress Program (CPP) , funded federally • 
The CPP approach was a g program of ins truction allowing 
sub s tant ial individtxali za tibn Of ins t rue t ion based on the needs of 
each student, and ?the summer workshop specifically focused on this 
approach to mathematics , one of four content areas in : the j unior high 
curriculum. The bjasic concept for what was later to be the House Plan 
derived from this workshop, when a teacher argued that CPP's objectives 
could not be achieved in mathematics. That is, students coming from 
the ; sixth g into the junior high school 
Curriculum at poin ts app rop r ia t e f or their individual development; 
rather, they had. to begin in the seventh grade at a fixed point in the 
curriculum^ with all other students/ 

As a result of this challenge, Jack Weaver and Pat Leo, two 
instructional specialists I involved in the workshop and also working at. 
Roosevelt. (Weaver was vice-principal for instruction) sought to 
individualize instructional packets for each student in one mathematics 
class at Roosevelt • As the approach gained acceptance, it . spread to 
the entire mathematics department. However, discipline problems 
remained severe; and teachers, students , and administrators called for 
a hew thrust which- would create smaller instructional groups with 
greater emphasis bn s tudents r individual interes ts . This pressure to 
restructure the in turn, to serious con-r 

sideration of res tructuring th v e entire school curriculum. Several 
ideas concerning -this reorganization eventually contributed to the 
final development of the House 'Plan. 

The final design of the* House Plan constituted a managerial and 
organizational change , wi th no fiscal or physical changes required at 
Roosevelt Junior High School. In short, the House Plan involved divi- 
sion, of the entire school into discrete groups (houses) of students 
working in an interdisciplinary environment at individual paces under 
the CPP. approach • Each grade level was divided into two houses of 



approximately 125 students (each, with each l house then divided into 
classes of 25 students 7 and j with each teacher handling individual 
classes in a separate areai. This subdivision of students permitted 
easier homogenous groupings of individuals at similar stages of pro- 
gress, while also permitting students making yapid progress to be 
advanced from one house to another during the school year. The physi- 
cal plan of Roosevelt lent! itself quite well to this arrangement, 
which facilitated ease of {movement from one classroom to another for 
subject changes and minimized turmoil in the school corridors. 

The most striking innovation in the House Plan was that, as 
students progressed each year from grade to grade, their teachers moved 
with them to teach the same content area in the next year. When the 
ninth grade graduated, teachers began the cycle again, returning to i 
the seventh grade level.; Further, administrative and support ser- 
vices were provided, in the same manner, with the school's principal 
and two vice-principals moving with each "floor" or grade. 

Initial. response to the new arrangement was favorable, with only , 
ninth grade teachers resisting the idea somewhat. They viewed them- 
selves as mgh school teachers ahd did not want to be rotated back to 
the seventh grade every; three/years. This initial resistance was 
resolved shortly, however, through the efforts of one instructional 
specialist and through the. peer pressure of seventh and eighth grade 
• teachers . j-- ■ ' . ; 

'The effects of the House Plan gradually became apparent. Inter- 
•disciplinary staff meetings within each house enabled all house teachers 
to dis cuss mutual progr ams^daily and ; permi t ted subs ti tut e teachers to 
familiarize thena elves I with the operation immediately. The use of a 
plinning^^ ^ parents an opportunity to meet with all 

of their children's ^teachers at one time, and parents were encouraged 
to at tend these mee tings . As implementation proceeded j one 
notable modif ica tioh was made : a "contained classroom" was set up to 
deal ^ small number of students with learning and behavioral 

problem the program 1 s flexibility*. 

Redeplo3niieht of {guidance counselors to individual floor assignments 
and inclusion of sessions solved 

lseyeral^;prbb could students manipulate the system in 

•te^ of ^kippi ;that counselors had reassigned 

•iiia^ Scheduling / became a joint decision of 

•\bpfch^ ' '' '\ ' 

: S : ;^Lfes 4/;' immediate ef fects of the 'plan .were perceived, by ; 

^each£^ school activities 

'andCen^ improved. ■;. 

; Tardiiiess ^ 

c^nf ^rer^ W ' 

of;^^ 

^lie^ to interact with teachers , 

^appMeiitly the dire the phys ical reorganization , the— 



assignment of individual administrators to^ individual grades , and the 
filter disciplinary tfeam approach, 

A number of personnel changes at the administrative^level did not 
threaten \the existence of the House Plan; but, during its second year 
of implementation, substantial modification occurred. In general, 
a series of procedures were instituted, designed to increase organiza- 
tional controls and produce a clear hierarchy of authority in a tightly 
regulated "horizontal" organization. These procedures applied to the 
structure of managerial responsibilities, the structure for dealing with 
disciplinary problems, and parent- teacher contacts. 

The House Plan is a fully incorporated innovation of over ten 
year's standing, it has endured initial design, adoption, implementa- 
tion; and incorporation, With feedback all the while, prompting modi- 
fication of several of its component parts. However, the concept has 
not been: transferred: to other settings,* Speculation as to why this is 
so points up the dual purpose of the plan as it was originally con- 
ceived and as it was eventually modified. An intended goal^of the' plan 
was to provide a graduated transition for grade school students into 
the middle s chool and ;high s chool environments . Once implemented, 
however , the plan required modification by means of managerial tech- 
rH^ues ;which t ^ a protective environment for the 

s tuden t In wh i ch d is rtip t ions of edu ca t ional activities were minimized . 
These students were • then^^ to the relatively' unbuffered 

hijgh ictio^ the program is effective in achieving 

short-term educatidnal goals through ilosed organizational techniques, 
therefore,*; the question of long-term educational goals still remains . 
Accordingly, the House Plan may continue to stand as a unique, incor- 
porated innovation lacking full integration into the overall educational 
structure of the Syracuse City School District. 



D. Magnet Schools in the Syracuse City School District 

In Syracuse, the magnet school has been defined as a program "which 
attracts and keeps students based on the sharing of common interests. 11 
The district now supports two magnet schools, although the circum % 
stances surrounding their establishment' have perhaps less to do with 
educationa^l philosophy than with a state-mandated requirement for 
integrated public school education. 

In. 1976,: the Commissioner of Education of the State of New York 
ordered the Syracuse Board of Education to develop a plan to integrate 
its elementary schools , the plan to be submitted; within toughly two 
months • JFrpm the time of that order, the events which moved toward 
development^ of that plan and toward the establishment of- the first /. 
magnet schooT:^ Public sentiment against any notion of 



forced integration through busing was immediate and strong; and, over 
the next few- months, the numerpus plans submitted to comply with the 
integration order drew much attention. Magnet schools, however, 
initially were mentioned only in passing. The real attention was 
focused on the possibility of forced busing for the city. 

Initial consideration was of a Mandatory Integration .Triangle 
Plan, which involved linking three elementary schools together by 
busing in an experimental triangle. By summer 1976, Syracuse was 
preparing for the pilot phase of this plan, although antirbusing 
sentiment and response to that sentiment continued to be strong. 

Although the pilot phase of the Triangle, Plan was put into action 
with the start of the 1976-1977 school year, a new superintendent of 
schools, Sidney Johnson, had recently taken office and was making it 
known that he had other things in mind for Syracuse than the "forced 
busing" Triangle Plan. With the Triangle Plan destined not, -to survive, 
with Johnson committed to alternatives to forced busing, and with ten 
elementary schools having recently been closed to "ease integration," 
the future shape of the district was still quite unclear as of December 
1976, with a myriad of plans still being discussed. 

" In early 1977, the Syracuse Board of 3 Educatiqn and Johnson began 
to scrap the Triangle Plan. Countless discussions * plans, and meetings 
occurred among parents, teachers, and administrators in attempting to 
arrive at a viable solution, which now appeared destined to revolve 
around a Quadrant Plan. The Quadrant Plan was to achieve integration 
through enrollment options , school closings and consolidations , 
redis trie ting of attendance areas, and y eventually, magnet schools. 

At a difficult; ^d landmark meeting of the Syracuse Board of 
Education at which this v closings of several schools were discussed, 
public sentiment against the closing of one particular school* Danforth, 
arose 1 After that meeting and at a-loss for a solution for Danforth, 
Superintendent Johnson made ; a swif t and crucial decision to tr^r a 
magnet school at Danforth as a means of keeping the building open. 
Although Johnson and Balmer and his associates at the Special Programs , 
Office had been heretofore aware of and informed on the issue of t ; 

magriet schools, they were never strongly. or seriously considered until j 

'the crisis over Danforth . Prior to that crisis , Johnson had been / 
interested in magnet schools, while Balmer and others had maintained / 

."'afesl^pt^ . : v '." ; 

>. With' Johnson^ Balmer , and , , some of the Special Programs Office 
staff already informed on magnet schools, however, the resource was" 
there for- Johnson to draw upon when faced with the following dilemma: 
a racially imbalanced Danforth School which would not be .closed due 
to public sentiment; the commissioner 1 s order for integration still 
demanding -compliance ; and the opening of th^- school year only three 
]itipinffi ■::■.} v : ^/:,; ;: '■ '• 

'Johnson moved quickly to inform Danforth Principal Eugene Hannah 
that the magnet school would De tried at Danforth, and Balmer f s Special 



Programs Off ice proceeded to design the plan for Danf , and to 
prepare ; the proposal for federal funding for the project • As the 
Spec ial Programs Off ice worked to accojmplish these two things in 
short timfe, Hannah, DaAforth staff » and concerned Danf orth parents 
joined; iii swift action(-;to prepare the school for its opening ii>. Septem- 
ber; and widespread 1 pu&licity ea^ed the opening of Danforth. Although 
the proposal for federal funding was not submitted until August 1977, 
it was accepted and funded. 

. With Danf orth serving as an example of a workable magnet school ' 
and with more tiae to spare, the adoption and implementation of 
McKinley-Brighton as a magnet school went considerably nore smoothly , 

s. Even though; this s econd magne t project was also implemented quickly, 
it was done with rnbre ( research (a survey to determine citywide- interest 
in another niagnet program) and with more time between proposal writing 

v and the beginning of the school year. 

The same /coalition which had so quickly. and so successfully 
create'd the ipan^orth inagnet ^also guided -the process of McKinley- 
Brighton 'straxisformation, although the curricula of the t^a schools 
are quite different. 

In a sense , theiSyracuse mag is an example of 

adaptive innovation , 1 ' M innovation fro% above ." The legal mandate , 
the commissioner's order, \ was firm. The district's issue was how to 
cotaply with that order in \ the smoothest, fairest, most reasonable, and 
effective way possible. Giyen the racial overtones of the issue, - 
dissent was and considerable skill in leadership 
and coklition-building was ) required of entrepreneurs Johnson and 
BaLner and their associates . . .. ' ,' . 

Nevertheless , once the \f Ars t magnet was created, it had a 
"demonstration" effect on the creation of the second magnet at McKihluy^ 
Brighton School. Further, there was a residual effect in that the 
innovation coalition from- the creation of £tie fitat magnet carried over 
to the second. 

Finally , the- "natural" deadline created by a school term, a factor 
not characteristic of most noneducational fields, acted to increase 
the momentum of the innovation decision-making process, forcing quick 
.cjec is ions and swift action. . / 



eJ Metropolitan World of Inquiry School (Part of the Urban-Suburban 
Interdistrict Transfer Program (USITP) -in Rochester /Monroe County) 

» A major component of Project Unique was the World of Inquiry School, 
established. inRochesterasan^ early magnet-type school to offer 
quality, i^ovatiye, educational opportunities and to foster racial < 
integratiojh by attracting students, from various city and suburban 
school districts . J In the early 1970s, ; Gross broached the idea of a 

,'.,V J''---V'-V > " : : : ' :?: . 1 -; ; ' : ;' : ' : V- .' -48- : ■ ■ • • - ■• 



Metropolitan World of Inquiry School to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with the idea that the school be a "neutral- 
site," integrated school patterned after the World of Inquiry School 
and offering an alternative to regular school programs. The student 
ratio was to be approximately 40 percent, minority students from 
s Rochester and 60 percent students from participating districts. 
Receiving encouragement from DHEW, Gross proceeded to make pl^ns 
for funds on behalf of itself, the city district, and othe:. suburban dis- 
tricts, and for securing tentative approval frc i district administrators, 
to rent an unused building in Webster if funds were approved. 

Once funding was approved, however, two problems surfaced: the 
Webster Board of Education was undecided about which of two buildings 
to rent to the new school; and no participating school district, 
including West Irondequoit, wanted to be responsible for actually 
running the school.. After community opposition arose to. the idea of 
using an already occupied building and transporting students to it, 
the w|bster Board of Education finally decided to lease the unused 
building as planned. However, nojie\ of the participating ^districts, 
including Webster, wanted to run a' school in someone else's district. 
A3 a Aonse^uence, the Board of Cooperative Extension Services (BOCES) 
was aslked/to run the school.. ^Following receipt of legal permission 
• from thfe- State Department of Education, BOCES finally agreed to operate 
the school. 

Anottier problem arose, however, when Gross attempted to have 
William Pugh, principal of the World of Inquiry School, serve as 
principal! of ; the new school for a period of time. BOCES was not 
agreeable! to this arrangement, nor were Pugh and his staff granted the 
necessary! leaves of absence to help Start up the school. Eventually, 
this : dispute centered about whether BOCES or West Irondequoit, as LEA, 
would be -responsible for monitoring the school. The ESAA citizens' 
advisory committee then insisted on^ a voice. in who was to be principal. 
: Following 1 interviews with potential candidates, it later endorsed BOCES' 
second choice. 

Administrative problems were followed quickly by financial ones. 
As part of a revision of its guidelines on^ program funding, DHEW 
eliminated the category of metropolitan area programs under which ? 
US ITP, including the Metropolitan World of Inquiry School, had received 
ESAA funds. After a series of reapplications for funding and subsequent 
rejections (ostensibly for technical, economic, and political reasons), 
it was clear that the threat of termination of the entire USITP 
program existed; and political and legal pressures, including a suit 
by six Rochester residents against DHEW, .ensued. 

Ultimately, in June 1974, funding was approved, although the final 
figure represented substantial cutbacks. However, with' the help of 
unspent funds from the previous year, the school continued to function 
at about its same level. • ■ 

'1 ■ In the process of the funding negotiations, the entire USJTP 

^^^^^^x^ixwryiad' had its funds cut severely ; thus Gro's§ , as adminis trator 



of USITP, was forced to make a decision between continuing either the 
longer-term transportation of minority children to receiving suburban 
districts or to continue the Metropolitan World of Inquiry School at 
previous levels. To do both was impossible. Reluctantly, Gross 
limited enrollment in the Metropolitan World of Inquiry School, and 
the school shifted to smaller quarters in West Irondequoit. The" 
following year (1976), the Metropolitan World of Inquiry School was 
phased out due to lack of funds. 



F. Paraprofessionals in the Syracuse, City School District 

The roots of paraprofessionalism in Syracuse can be traced back to 
1958, although the" first paid teacher aides were not actually hired 
until 1964.. Syracuse University f s Youth Development Center (a center 
funded by the university, with eventual funding from federal and private 
4 ^corporation sources) became interested in the concept in attempting to 
deal with culturally disadvantaged : children in Syracuse's inner city. 
Studants had special needs, and teachers often lacked experience in 
dealing with the problems of educational and cultural disadvantages 
As *a solution, the Madison Area Project was instituted with the help 
of Ford Foundation funds, school district funds, and New York State 
Department of Education funds. One component of this project, the 
school volunteer program, was a clear forerunner of paraprofessionals 
in Syracuse classrooms. In the first two years, about 2Q0 individuals 
donated time to the district to perform mostly clerical duties for 
teachers, with the emphasis mainly on creating spare time for teachers 
to plan. > 

In^its third and last year, 1964-1965/ the Madison Area Project 
underwent organizational changes. Its major funding source changed 
from private to public federal, it was renamed "Syracuse, Action for 
Youth," and it became administered by a newly created office in the 
district, the Special Programs Office. Harry S,. Balmer, oii . leader of 
the former Madison Area Project, became education director for Syracuse 
Action for Youth and, shortly thereafter, became head of the Special 
Programs Office. With new funding, the project was expanded to include 
seven additional schools, the programs were continued and strengthened, 
and, at the start of the school year, the first five teacher aides 
were hired. The specific origin of the idea to hire teacher aides is 
unknown, but Balmer was certainly instrumental. He and his staff were 
aware of the use of paraprofessionals elsewhere, and -the idea probably 
was a combination of input both from the director and from the staff. 
The experience with school volunteers bolstered the decision, although 
the decision itself was a quiet one, made in the context of a large- 
scale program whose components eventually wfcre absorbed into the dis- 
tricts Title I program. It was, therefore, not a major decision, and 
it was not seen as introducing a major change in itself. No doubt, 
this aided in smooth implementation of the concept. It sparked no 
controversy 7 and required neither the specific approval of the district 



superintendent nor of the board of education. However, this small- 
scale program laid the groundwork for hiring large numbers of para- 
professionals- in the next decade. 

In the 1960s,., paraplro^tessionals in Syracuse were utilized mainly 
in a supportive role and had^*little direct student contact. The view 
of the Special Programs Office-was that aides would relieve teachers 
from nonprofessional tasks, allowing teachers more time for individual 
attention to students and freeing them for more effective planning and 
; inservice training. Further, the district assigned paraprqf essionals 
to schools in their ; neighborhood in the hope that the neighborhood 
environment could be improved through increased employment and closer 
home-school links. 

With these goals ' in mind, the community received the program well, 
both inside. and outside the school district. There was little opposi- 
tion from teachers, who were happy to be relieved of some of their 
t^dibus- duties, and the neighborhoods received the aides well. Only 
in one district program, the pre-kindergarten program, were para-' 
professionals used as mora than clerical aides. Here, the aides worked 
very closely wi.th te&chers, helping to set up - the learning environment, 
plan, and communicate with parents. ^ 

J As c the number of. aides increased, however, the duties of all aides 
began to evolve. Aided by a series of New York State mandates which 
impqsed guidelines .on the duties of paraprof essionals, paraprof essionals 
i>egan to perform much more than clerical services. .Administrators in 
the district, having been actively involved in compensatory education 
for years and convinced of paraprojressionalsy usefulness, fully 
accepted this evolution in their duties, however, some resistance by 
teachers was encountered at this pointV. While most' teachers welcomed 
v clerical help, probably half were; suspicibiis of any direct role by \ 
\paraprof essionals in instruction. Many teachers felt directly threat- 
ened, viewing paraprof essionals as spies. / Evehvso, the problem never 
became serious enough' to .impede Title. I programs /\^iewirig : ;it largely as 
a morale problem, the Special Prqgrams'vOf f ice conducted a, low-key cam- 
paign among teachers at teachers 1 workshops and trainings sessions, asking 
.teachers i to view the aides as tutors, nonprofessional- instructors . v 
With the passage of time; the problem eventually evaporated. ^Para- 
prof essionals in their instructional role, aire now almost completely 
accepted by teachers, a mark of the success c\f the program! 



\ 



There can be little doubt that incorporation of the paraprofes- 
sional concept has occurred, with a caveat. • Paraprof essionals are no 
longer an innovation or experiment, but rather are^accepted as an 
organizational fact: by administrators, supervisors >\and teachers. The 
caveat is that paraprof essionals still do not enjoy the \full -status of 
professional teachers . As a result, they are the onesv. most likely to 
be laid off in a budgetary emergency; and, even though >the district 
has shown— its -willingness to support some paraprof essionals with 
district funds, such support is, by necessity, limited, 
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The Special Programs Office is vitally important to the incorpora- 
tion of paraprofessionals in the district. The overwhelming majority 
of aides has been associated with funded programs within the Special 
Programs Office's control* The office writes the proposals for funding 
programs utilizing paraprofessionals and'* exercises nearly full policy 
control over them. In addition, the office has long been committed 
to urban, or compensatory, education arid, from these roots, derives 
£ firm commitment to the concept of paraprof essionalism. The experience 
of this of f ice: and its^ commitment" ot the paraprof essibtials has 
v . probably delayed the erosion of paraprof essionalism ,: in ; .Syracuse at a 
time when the concept.is suffering, at state and national levels. It 
has searched. for additional means for . sponsoring paraprofessionals when 
faced with teacher surplus, budgetary, stringencies, and declining 
enrollment; and the district has even spent less money on materials 
in order to support paraprofessionals, whers it was allowed by grant 
authority to do^so. Further, when Title I funds decreased, the 
Special Programs Office reduced the number of days of employment for 
each paraprof essional, tan'd the district has stepped in at least once 
and paid paraprof essional salaries. . 

Two major effects of the use of paraprofessionals in Syracuse can 
be noted.* Paraprofessionals 1 supervisors argue that the aides have i 
contributed a great deal to improvement in urban education, pointing / 
to yearly improvements in standardized .reading scores and other . J 
measures of academic achievement 5 . Administrators also believe that \ 
the improvedcommunication between the schools and those- they serve, ' 
which they attribute, in part/ to paraprofessionals, has increased 
school district support in the community arid has reduced racial tension. 

If paraprofessionals eventually suffer in Syracuse, it will not, 
' therefore, be due to lack of district commitment to this incorporated 
innovation. Rather, other needs, in particular the maintenance of., 
tekchers, will be deemed a higher .priority * . \ 

• • ; ^ ' ' / ' " 

G. Residual Effects of the C ampus Plan in Syracuse, New York: 1966-1978 

: , - 

The Campus Plan was never adopted by the Syracuse City School 
District. Since its demise,, however many of its elements have been, 
adopted by the district, sometimes with modifications. The Campus Plan 
was designed to stimulate racial balance, improve instruction on the 
elementary level, and' solve the problem of deteriorating physical 
plants'. The residual effects of the Campus Plan can be seeii in sub^- 
sequent attempts, by the district to find solutions to these problems. 

In 1977, the district adopted a plan to achieve racial balance 
in the district. Known as the Quadrant Plan, the design for a long- 
range solution to racial imbalance was ^similar to the Campus Plan. 
Under the Campus Plan, each quadrant- of the city would have had only 
one elementary campus. Under the Quad-rant r Plan, consolidation was not 
as extensive, but ten schools were closed, reducing by one- third the 
number of elementary schools in the district. 
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Schools were closed based upon their physical condition. Two 
elementary schools, built since the. failure of the Campus Plan, have 
•been designed along jthe open-school concept proposed for the schools in 
the Campus Plan. Thus, the Quadrant Plan helped to solve two problems 
formerly addressed by the Campus Plan: racial imbalance and deterior- 
ating physical plants. It is in the area of elementary school instruc- 
tion, hpwever, that the majority of residual effects of the Campus Plan 
be observed. ' 

One of the key instructional innovations proposed in the Campus 
Plan was individualized instruction. ^In the Campus Plan, this innova- 
tion was closely tied to computerized instruction and dial-access 1 
information. The latter technological innovations have since been 
adopted. In only two schools, while the concept of individualized 
instruction has spread to fifteen of the twenty-two elementary schools 
in the district. Adoption of individualized instruction was relatively 
easy, primarily because its advocates successfully separated it from 
its accompanying technological innovation and because it has apparently 
met a need, as perceived by administrators and teachers on the building 
levels 

. . \ :>? 

Team teaching and^planning, under the Campus Plan, were means to 
achieve individualised instruction. Team planning has been widely 
adopted;, team. .teaching, less so, but.not insignificantly- Inmost- 
elen^atary schools, teachers are freed from other responsibilities, 
at least for the purpose bf team planning. 

The use of instructional specialists was also an Important "part 
of the Campus Plan, As the district's supervisory staf£>,has declined 
,in size, the district has begun to rely more extensively on the 
instructional specialist to bring new ideas; to the classroom teacher. 
There are, instructional specialists In such subjects as mathematics, 
science, and reading, assigned on a full- or part-time basis in 
all of the elementary schools. 

.Other instructional elements of the Campus Plan have bfeen. adopted 
by the district. A chart of these innovations and their distribution, 
can be .found on the following page. : 

A final residual effect uf the Campus Plan. is the growth in ? 
strength and importance of the Special Programs Office of the~district . 
An outgrbwth of the group that: worked for two years on the development 
of the Campus Plan, its present focus is the preparation of proposals 
for federal and state fuiiding of special school programs, their opera- 
tion? and evaluation.; The primary advocate of change in the district 
is still the superintendent, as .was the^case with the Campus Plan. 
The Special Programs Office provides the technical knowledge of grants 
development to obtain necessary funds to carry put the policy of 
innovation in the district. 

" ' . ■ '. • . . * . \ 
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H. Residual Effects of Project Unique in Rochester, New York : 
t 1970-1979 

In this case study, -vxp» attempt to identify and analyze the residual 
effects of a large-scale, multicomponent , innovative educational project 
called "Project Unique 11 (united Now for Integrated Quality Urban- 
Suburban Education). This project was designed, adopted, and implemen- 
ted between 1965 and 1970 by the Rochester City School District / Roches- 
ter, New Yorkl It received national attention during that period 
because it was considered to be one of the most comprehensive urban 
educational programs financed by Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The broad goals of Project Unique 
were to reduce racial imbalance and to improve urban education. 

In previous research for the National Science Foundation, we 
documented the design, adoption, and three-year implementation stages 
of, Project Unique from 1965 through 1970. In this case study, we 
^attempt to document the more recent developments: incorporation, 
routinization, and any residual effects that can be attributed to 
Project Unique. 

From its inception, Project Unique enjoyed 'd semiautonomous 
* status within the Rochester City School District. This rela- 
tive freedom from jurisdictional disputes and bureaucratic 
, control permitted a very flexible approach to the problems 
r of urban education, frequent adjustments were made to meet 
new-needs and to eliminate unsuccessful programy 

For the three-year trial implementation, Project Univ\ t v . received 
about $4.5 million in Title III funds. Of the twelve original com- 
ponents -in the first proposal submitted by the school district to 
the U. S. Office of Education in 1967, nine were approved and funded 
for the three-year period. .In addition to the administrative unit 
(CCAUE), two of the major components included the Wotld of Inquiry 
School (WOIS) and the Urban-Suburban Interdistrict Transfer Program 
(USITP) V Other program components included the Urban Education Major 
Program, the Community Resources Workshop, the Teacher Program, RISE 
(Right of an Individual to Secure an Education), SPAN (School Parent 
Adviser to the Neighborhood) , « the Teacher Internship^Program, the 
Community Resources Council, and Sibley's Satellite School. 

After 1970, when Title XII funding; fdr Project Unique ended, _ 

essentially only two of the.criginal. nine components continued to 
function intact: the World of Inquiry School and the Urban-Suburban 
Interdistrict transfer Program. The rest of ( the programs either were 
terminated or merged with other programs. 

The analysis of Project Unique, both^fqr the National Science 
Foundation and for the National Institute of "Education, provided data • 
on a set of educational innovations at each of several decision- 
making stages: problem formulation, design, adoption, Implementation, 
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stabilization, and institutionalization. In addition, data was gathered 
on the residual effects. Thus, the case span3 a period from 1965 to 
1979. In the period between the termination of federal funding in 
June 1970 and the inclusion of the World of Inquiry School into the 
Rochester City School District budget in 1974, the funding for Project 
Unique yra.s very unstable. Short-term grants were obtained from 
seVeral private sources, including the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
NatiqnaL Science Foundation, local industry and organizations, and 
th£MJ. S. Office of Education. ...During this time, the community and 
staff support was sustained until eventual institutionalization. This 
testing period appears to be : a sort of "stabilization phas-2." If 
WOIS had faltered or had lost a -significant degree of support or 
interest, would it have ever stabilized? After passing through the 
interim phase, the World of Inquiry School was eventually institu- 
tionalized into the operating school district budget. What remained 
from 1974 to the present was the mechanism called Project Unique, 
Incorporated (PUI) . 

The experience of Project Unique supports the hypothesis that 
innovation is, dependent, in part, upon the capacity of local entre-^ 
preneurs to .develop .coalitions of sufficient strength to overcome 
various organizational ,and institutional barriers. 

* As the. plan for Project Unique. developed, it contained several 
typ^s of innovations: new organizational structures; new mixes of 
clients; new sources of funding for programming; new administrative 
arrangements; technological hardware for thfe classroom; unusual 
settings for instruction;, and new professional and paraprof essional ^ 
roles. For most of these innovations, outside funding from Title III 
was .obtained. From 1965 to 1971, the administrative entrepreneurs used 
several strategies to demonstrate the value of these innovations: - 
Sibley's downtown Satellite School; national exposure on NBC's 
Today Show; newsletters; extensive public relations efforts; () , 
and . the World of Inquiry model school. s Many of these components 
were used to build "a coalition. of support through "mini-decisions" 
that would facilitate the bigger decisions (i.e. ,. racial integration 
and the adoption of ^educational innovations at the district level) . 
Project Unique originally was designed to demonstrate that racially 'j 
balanced, * educational programs can work successfully. From 1974 to 
the, present, Project Unique, Incorporated, has^pursued far less 
ambitious\ objectives . It appears* to have shifted its focus from 
f acilitating v bigger decisions to sponsoring less controversial 
educational projects. In recent years, PUI seems less certain about 
its role and purpose in relation to the Rocheater City School District. 

In the period,.£r£ja 1965 to 1971, the role of entrepreneur 
appeared to be played by several actors, but chiefly by Superintendent 
of Schools Herman Goldberg and Project Unique Director William Young. 
Here, the management style of the entrepreneur may be an important 
variable. In Rochester, Superintendent Gold? erg characterized himself 
as an incrementalist j as b v eing aware of the public relations impact and 
the role of the media, and as goal-oriented. Both of these men were 
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keenly award of the need for building coali£|b;ris and encouraging 
broad-based representation in* most phases tt£- J, the project's development 
and implementation. They felt that they and their staff members ^ 
made personal linkages withimajor cprptfrations, universities, the media, 
state agencies, and federal officials to facilitate the implementation 
of the project. From the result of personal interviews, the superin- 
tendent appeared to see his role as a change agent, but not for change 
per se . He viewed change as a process of incremental, deliberate \ 
steps to provide a sense of continuity of services. Goldberg saw \ 
Project Unique as a series of steps in itself, yet a very visible \ 
part; of a larger process of achieving racial balance in the schools. > 
William Young, the director of Project Unique from\1967 to 1970, saw 
the need to f^cus on racial balance x among staff and\^lients served by 
the training components of Project Unique. The schools were imbalanced 
with regard to faculty as well as students. Young atso developed an 
incremental strategy for building support with local industries for 
ev.entually continuing Project Unique after federal funds terminated. 

In interviews conducted in Rochester from fall 1976 to winter 
1979-80, data indicate, a general lowering of expectations for what 
Project Unique can accomplish. During the 1960s and early 1970s, 
innovation was in the air. There was a higher lqvel of excitement, 
a greater degree of involvement and participation" in all activities 
related to Project Unique. .Whether Project Unique, Incorporated/ 
can be revitalized is an open question at present. It exisrts as a 
residual of a once-active, large-scale, innovative project. Where 
will it go? What should it do?. What are its options? ' .„ 

The future of Project Unique, Incorporated, is- uncertain. ^Perhaps 
one, of the options will successfully bring new life to this project. 
If durcentral hypothesis is correct, then the rev^talization of 
Project Unique is dependent, in part, upon the capacity of : local entre- 
preneurs to develop coalitions of sufficient strength to overcome " 
Various organizational institutional barriers. 



I. Urban-Suburban Center for Innovation in Education (Part of the 

Urban-Suburban Interdistrict Transfer Program in Rochester/Monroe 
Ibunty) 

The Urban-Suburban Center for Innovation in Education (UfCIE) 
camfe into existence as an adjunct of the Urban-Suburban Interdistrict 
Transfer Program (USITP) . A Campus School at SUNY Brockport was in 
existence at the time, serving as an "in-house" setting for students 
training to be elementary teachers. When. federal funds became 
available to support USITP, Norman Gross, administrator of USITP,' 
approached university administrators and the Campus School's principal 
with the idea of including the school in USITP. His chief argument 
was that the student teachers at the Campus School were not being 
afforded a "real world" teaching experience and that, with the 
increasing research orientation of the school, groups of all-White 
students were not serving, as representative samples for research pur- 
poses. The principal, and his superiors supported ''the idea, and, during 
the summer and fall of 1966, the school got underway with 32 elementary 
minority children full-time .d*n the fall. In 1967, federal funding 
enabled the, school to hold the first of several institutes on desegre- 
gation for educators. 

The school f s enrollment o£ inner-city students waxed and waned 
from 1967 to 1975, according' to increases or decreases in available 
Project Unique funding. (USITP y as part of Project Unique.) In- 
early 1976, State University of New York trustees closed their eight 
remaining campus schools, including the one at Brockport. At the 
time, however, Gross had managed to acquire additional funding for the 
Campus. School <*by encouraging the 1 incorporation of features of the 
World o'f Inquiry School model (a previous innovation), and he used 
these funds to keep the school intact. s The proviso for this arrangement 
was.; that the school be designed to serve as a model of a quality inte- 
grated elementary school for urban-suburban areas, - and its new name 
was suggestive of this. Although technically a part of USITP since 
1966, this new, complete identification with the urban-suburban 
program (USITP) split the staff into ..factions and drew Black and Whi.te 
parents into the debate. 

In the end, economics prevailed, since it was clear that the 
school could not survive on the limited funds from -the university at 
Brockport. Thus, the school was adapted to.. a pattern of "open" 
education modeled on the World of inquiry School, and it is now an 
integral part 'of USITP, as are the other receiving districts. 

Eventually, the Campus School's participation in the urban- 
suburban program was used by Gross to persuade Brockport iCentral School 
District to also become part of USITP. Community interest in this . 
potential association emerged during the debate over whether Brockport 
Central should take minority children. However, with support from the 
State University of New York, church groups, and others, Brockport 
Central finally agreed to accept children who had completed elementary 
grades at the Campus School. Together; these two arrangements have • 
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enabled minority children to continue through middle school and high 
school tb complete their education. 



J. Urban-Suburban Interdistrict Transfer Program; Project US in 
Rochester /Monroe County 

- In 1963, the New York State Commissioner of Education required 
every school district in the State of New York to examine and report 
its racial balance. As a result, the City of Rochester was j compelled 
to institute a program of desegregation. The West Irondequoit Central 
School District, a primarily White, ymiddle-class, suburban district 
adjacent to the City of Rochester, responded by offering a voluntary 
program of integration. Rochester's Open Enrollment Plan was offered 
as a voluntary program whereby students could apply to^ transfer out of 
their home districts into another school district within thk city. 
West Irondequoit, with essentially no problem in terms of racial 
balance, nevertheless was not content to ignore such problems within* 
the educational system at, large. The West Irondequoit: Board of Educa- 
tion's consensus was that the City of Roqhester /suburbs dichotomy 
was a situation in which there was racial balance in reverse and that, 
as representative of a suburban district, it should act in this area of 
social concern. It foresaw benefit to the suburban district by having 
minority children brought into the school district, its reasoning 
being that an \ ,3 integrated"l school environment could affect attitudes 
and break down stereotypes * while promoting the dignity of each 
individual. ^ 

Committed to this philosophy, the Boatd of Education of West 
Irondequoit tok formal steps to adopt an interdistrict transfer program 
and, with Rochester, to plan for its implementation. Numerous, care- 
fully planned meetings were held betwen the board and other j community 
groups — teachers 1 associations, parent- teacher associations i parents 1 
organizations, and churches--rto acquaint them with the board's plans v 
although- negotiations and meetings were at first conducted quietly and 
were not well-attended by : the public. ' * 

Once the plan was passed; a public announcement was made by way of 
a newsletter to each district president . Receipt of' the newsletter 
brought vehement opposition, however,, much stronger and more emotional 
than the board had anticipated . Opposition formalized, charging that \ 
tHe decision was made iiksecrecy and . would have an adverse effect on 
the neighborhood concept i\^A call for a special referendum, on the issue 
was rejected by the board, \and the opposition began to vote in 
board members opposed to theNpian and defeat those in favor jef it. 
Further, an appeal was filed with. the New^ York State Commissioner of 
Education charging the board with! secret sessions and challenging^ the 
rejection of the referendum request. Finally, a citizens- committee 
of West Irondequoit brought suit as private individuals in the New York 
State Supreme Court in an attempt to secure an injunction blocking 
the intended busing Gf the 25 students into the West Irondequoit dis- 
trict. 



The injunction was denied; the commissioner dismissed the appeal; 
and, in spite of the emotional climate in the district, the school 
year opened without violence. Later, the State Supreme Court upheld 
the legality of West Irondequoit f s open enrollment policy, and the 
Appellate Court upheld this decision. Political pressure continued, 
however, as opponents of the program turned again to the elective 
process for redress, both in board of education elections and in 
votes on school budgets. Eventually, however, the enormous intensity 
of the issue began to diminish; although, for several years following 
the adoption of the Intercultural Education (ICE) program, it con- 
tinued to be in jeopardy when the question arose of how many new 
children should be allbwed in. 

The extension of the urban-suburban transfer concept to other dis-/ 
tricts combined ..with several o thermae tors to place ICE on firmer 
footing. As ^administrator of the Rochester City School District's 
Open Enrollment Program back in 1964, Norman Gross moved on to. become 
administrator of the Urban-Suburban Interdistrict transfer Program; 
and his opportunity in that post, together with his firm commitment 
to integration as a positive -educational experience, enabled him to 
build upon the innovative '-program that West. Irondequoit had initiated. 
The year after West Irondequoit accepted its first students, the 
suburban district of Brighton and the Campus School at.SUNY Brockport 
invited elementary students_to attend their regular day schools. In 
addition, one of p the nine components of Project Unique became the 
Urban-Suburban Interdistrict Transfer Program, and it is 'said that the 
successful -implementation of the West Irondequoit receiving program 
was the basis for the design of this particular component. 

The primary objective of USITP was to implement and administer 
programs designed to reduce racial isolation, in Monroe County, includ- . , 
ing the City of Rochester. Gross. was also to act as administrator of 
this component of Project Unique,, which generated a great deal of 
interest in Rochester and its* .suburbs, no doubt because of its innova- 
tive approaches and the large* federal sums available to implement such, 
programs.. " 

While district officials in Rochester encouraged suburban districts 
to^join the program, opponents ,w<>re not adverse to ctossing school 
district boundaries to be heard. Proponents struck back, however, 
through student groups and the like, in order to convince suburban 
districts to join the program. 

Loss of some: Title III funds in 1970-71 meant that USITP had to 
turn to other sources. The New York State Division of InterculturaL 
Relations, State Urban Education, and the Rochester City School District 
were able to see the, program through until Gross was able once again 
to obtain Title III federal funds supplemented by State Urban Education. 
In 1973, administration of the program shifted to West .Irondequoit in 
order to' make US DTP eligible to receive certain federal monies . This 
siTtuatlon remains, with West Irondequoit acting as the Local Educational 
Agency (LEA) under primarily ESEA. funds . 
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USITP is now commonly referred to as Project US, a change in 
nomenclenture instituted in an attempt to counteract the "we" Versus 
"they" dichotomy of city and suburb, Black and -White. However, the 
events of the past year have not been conducive to expanding the 
program or to promoting harmony in either of these areas of concern. 

Since a solely one-way student exchange had been criticized in ' 
the past as a "brain drain 11 of the best Black students from their 
schools, a two-way transfer was proposed in 1979-80. However , 1 there 
was strong sentiment within the suburbs aigainst the idea, the fear 
j^eing that it might be abased on involuntary transportation of White 
students into the city. 

The fact that the concept was tied to federal funds tnad 4 e for a 
difficult situation down the road. To brief ly* summarire a very complex 
situation, Harvey Granite, head of Urban Funded Programs for 1 Rochester, 
and Norman Gross each committed the. same sum of $50,000 for different 
purposes, apparently a lack of communication between the two offices. 
When the confusion became public, the resulting^controversy was explo- 
sive. A compromise, wa3 .ultimately reached, however, whereby 38 White 
children would go into the -city and 35 additional Black children would 
go to the suburbs. Black children Who had been promised space in 
suburban classrooms' remained an unresolved issue until the state 
finally promised Rochester! additional funds to transport the rest cf 
the Black children to suburban schools (by now, already in session). 
The underlying controversy over transportation of" students remains, 
however, and' Rochester has called for a federal investigation of 
Gross,' operation. Gross has asked for an audit of .the Rochester City 
School District's use of the transportation funds. 

The total enrollment under Project US has . grown from 24 to over 
.100, from 1973 to 1979, but the number of receiving s-ihool districts 
has not increased during that period. No new districts have become 
part of the urban?-suburban program ii^ the past ten years. The one 
dis trie t:\that seriously considered, doing so found that, in 1979, the 
same emotional climate existed as was evidenced in West Irondequoit in 
the 1960s. A second district has continued to accept 12 -'to 15 students 
'per year but also has voted to stop expansion of the program at 200 
.students. These two districts represent setbacks to the program; and, 
even if additional places are found each year-for those students 
wishing to join the program but denied acceptance due to lack of 
space (there were about 1000 of these in 1979), the numbers actually 
transported could be severely limited unless there is an increase in 
transportation funds . 

. Thus, the urban-suburban program strives to maintain its viability 
and. to expand its effectiveness. However, supporters can take satis- 
faction in the fact that, despite the numbers af controversies and 
funding difficulties of past years, the program achieved a- miles tone 
in 1977. Students who first .entered. West Irondsquoit's first grades .. 
full-time In ^1967 were in West Irondequoit f s 1977 graduating classes, 
the first group of minority students to have completed, their element- 
ary arid secondary education under this program. 



IV. DECISION-MAKING, ENTREPRENEURSHIP, AND 
. EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 



Our decision-making model aims at analyzing what happens in 
innovation, who makes it happen, and how . As a model particularly 
geared , to local public sector innovation, it is as relevant to education 
as to any other local public service,, Thus, in the present context, 
the model illuminates the process of innovation in educational 
organizations* * In this chapter, we apply our model to education by 
(1) discussing the nature of the school district as an educational 
organization; (2) discussing the nature of educational innovations; 
and (3) showing how organization and innovation are linked over time 
(stages of innovation) . This linkage of organization and innovation 
ove?: time '3 discussed with particular reference to (4) £he rojle of 
the moving force in local educational innovation, the bureaucratic 
entrepreneur • ;-. 

\ .I ' . : • ' • ■ j 

The Local Educational Organization ( 

t As a local service function, education is dominated by a • \ . 
potent public bureaucracy, namely; the schcpl district. There are- 
many private seq£or organizations that" via with the public sector 
educational organization, but these control only a tiny portion of 
the student market. Local education, for all practical intents avid 
purposes ? is run by public organizations that are coextensive with, 
particular geographical areas, \called school districts. In Syracuse 
and Rochester, -for exawple, uhexschool districts coincide with city 
boundaries. Two characteristics o£ the educational organizations that 1 
we studied aie therefore discernible as significant first, their, 
near monopoly over control of the local educational function; and 
second, their size. 1 ' \ ■ 

The Implications for education of \these. two characteristics are 
important for innovation, - We are talking about an organization 
that does not have a major competitor in its jurisdiction. Thus, if 
it innovates s this is not usually because qf competition for the 
"student dollar." We are also talking aboufc^ an .organisation that 
is vfery, veryiarge. The budget and number of personnel in the 
educational .or'ganizaticn are of a scale that dwarfs other local 
functions s Whatever innovations take place, therefore, myst occur in 
and through a big bureaucracy. * \ 

"'<*•'■ •• • •-. • ; 

Certain other innovations relevant characteristics about the 
educational organization are also significant. The educational organ- 
ization Is highly decentralized. In addition to a central administra- 
tion, there are. individual schools where the core of the organizacion's 



work is performed, where the function oF ^ducation is delivered to \ 
students. Yet that core is scattered in many places, as each \ 
individual school is itself an organization with a life of its own. \ 
The educational organization also features numerous semiautonomous 
units of decision* This semiautonomy of work units constitutes a 
fourth characteristic of educational organizations that is relevant 
to innovation. Decentralization, semiautonomy, together these suggest 
that innovation within small decision units of- the organization may 
take place fairly easily (a teacher in a classroom; a principal in 
a school), but that large-scale innovations which cut across work 
units may be difficult to carry out. 

A major reason for the semiautonomy^ of parts lies in the nature 
of the educational organization's work force. Its primary personnel 
are teachers, a highly professionalized cadre of workers. Adminis- . 
trators within the educational organization are often former teachers. 
This professional base of the work force constitutes a fifth attri- 
bute of the organization significant for innovation. Highly profes- 
sionalized organizations are generally more prone to innovate than 
those not highly professionalized. 

A sixth characteristic relevant to innovation is the educational 
organization's participatory character. Internally, what profession- 
alism does not provide, teacher's unions often do; externally , there 
is great emphasis on client participation. The clients, at least 
those relevant to. decision-making, are parents. Students, as clients, 
have little impact on decision-making. Enough parents care deeply \ 
about the performance of their schools to give education considerable 
attention .and* in many cases, a great deal of time. They come to 
meetings, talk. to teachers, and pressure principals. This interest 
is particularly kern when an educational innovation — a change in 
educational method-^Ls on the horizon. Special interest clienteles 
such as parents 7 cf handicapped children are especially active in 
overseeing not only what is taught, but how it is taught and in what 
kind of environment. While it is prof essiqnalized, education is not 
as technical as many other services (e.g., health care delivery or 
sewage treatment). Every parent (client) has participated as a 
student in the educational organization. Therefore, parents feel that 
they know something about education, especially when it involves their 
son or daughter. —What~thismneans-f or innovation -is-that- there are 
many potential and willing participants in innovation decisions. 

This last point leads to a seventh characteristic of educational 
organizations: political accountability. To get away from politics 
in the partisan sense, education is organized with its own set of 
"governprs, " lay people elected to a board of education. The board 
is responsible for basic policies guiding the organization. The 
general public within a school district can participate on macro- 
questions such as who should, be on the board, and it may vote pn • 
overall budgets,, thus affecting policy through these means .Yet there 
is an additional dimension of accountability between the board of t 
educationj and the regular governing structure 0f a city or county. l In 
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big-money decisions such as the bonding vote on the Syracuse Campus 
Plan, mayors and city councils are anything but rubber \stamps for 
the educational organization .\ The autonomy of the educational organi- 
sation is considerable, relative to other local public organizations, 
but it is -not complete in any sense. Consequently, the politics of 
educational innovation, at least potentially, can reach beyond the 
organization and its clients to ttfe larger community and its representa- 
tives and can be affected thereby. * ■ \ 

An. eighth characteristic is that of intergovernmental dependency. 
Education has critical vertical linkages along functional lines to 
federal and state government. These federal and state divisions 

decision- 
making processes. The fact that they are indirect actors, asserting 
.their authority through regulation and funding, makes them ho 
significant. In bur present work in Syracuse and Rochester, 
governmental dimension can be seen in virtually every case, 
doubtful, in faGt, that the more expensive innovations could 
gotten off the ground without federal arid/or state assist'anc 
federal and state stimulation via regulation 

. '! 

Finally, there is a ninth characteristic of the educational organi- 
zation, important' for innovation: the annual start of each school term 
provides ( a measure of momentum, a- "natural" deadline for decision-making 
and a continual sense of renewal with each entering group /of students. 
Other urban functions do not have this inherent deadline-forcing t 
characteristic; and, for innovation as with other types at decisions, 
anything that works against bureaucratic inertia can be' either a plus 
or a minus. It can force innovation through before opposition has 
a chance to defeat it, or it can kill an innovation because of too 
little time to procure funds , rally support, make necessary " plans, 
dtc. In any case, the inherent deadline of the scjibol term can be 
a significant fac&Sr in innovative decision-making wi/thin educational 
organizations. / 

* These nine characteristics of the public education endeavor reveal 
a highly fragmented educational organization, one that appropriately 
has been termed "loosely-coupled. ""They are characteristics that can 
help or hinder innovation depending upon the nature of the innovation 
selected and the way that the innovation process is managed. What is 
the nature of /the innovation that arises within a "loosely-coupled"' 

organization? / * 

. J * 

The Innovations 

1. ' ' ,' \ * 

Innovations vary enormously along a number of dimensions. Among 
these are whether the innovation is: (1) hardware or managerial; 
(2) radical or incremental; (3) complex or simple; (4) expensive or 
cheap; (5) large or small; and (6) provides cost efficiencies and/or. 
service efficiencies . In addition, a seventh dimension is relevant 
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to the educational function. Educational innovations 
whether their users are primarily educators, administrative 



staff, clients, or a mixture of the three. 

In terms of the difficulty in accomplishing change, innovations 
that are perceived by potential adopting organizations as radical, 
t complex, Expensive, and large rank, well ahead of those viewed as 
incremental, simple, .cheap, and small. Innovations that have a broad 
constituency of , users have abetter chance of success than those 
with a ver^-narrow set of users. Whether an innovation is hard or 
soft seems* less important as a variable in the educational context, 
but the fact is that we have few hardware innovations on which to 
base that judgment. 

In the field of education, innovations are predominantly non- 
ha^rdware changes in the way that the educational organization performs 
its task. They are managerial innovations. Such managerial innova- 
tions can vary from a new technique in teaching introduced by one 
instructor to new multiorganizational arrangements sharing a particular, 
large-scale, very scarce resource. Yet, while education is not a 
hardware-intensive function, the computer is one hardware technology 
that has made great inroads into the educational system. Some 
computer innovations have those characteristics that ease acceptance* 
they are capable of being introduced incrementally; , are relatively small, 
inexpensive, and simple; and have a variety of educational uses, both 
administrative and instructional. Others are quite the opposite. 
Wholly asi^e from what clients may think about the computers, they can 
be seen to. have cost-efficiencies and service-efficiencies by educational 
personnel.. In general j the computer has found the loosely coupled educa- 
tional organization highly congenial, although multiple power centers 
can impede integrated planning. \ 

The magnet school represents i:he kind of managerial innovation 
that has been introduced to educational organizations in recent \ 
years. Ma.gnet schuols feature novel programs and techniques, always 
focused around a special emphasis in one school building. They depart' 
from >:he neighborhood school concept in favor of accepting students 
from various places and thus, can be an incentive for racial integra- 
tion in the process. A new scliool performing new tasks \in new ways is_ 
not a minor matter . As an l 4nriovation, the magnet schools ranks high 
in terms of size and cost. Magnet schools can also be highly complex 
innovations, depending upon the range or specialization off the programs. 
The more components that must be meshed to make a, total system 
(e.g., a magnet school) work, the more complex the innovation. New" 
kinds of schools can mean new kinds of people joining the educational 
staff who may not' "fit" the norms of the teaching profession. Thus, 
complexity can enhance the radicalness of an innovation and\ elevate it^ 
to a higher level of controversy. Given the usual' racial overtones 
of magnet schools, this innovation is best kept as simple as \ possible 
by the would-be educational er/trepreneur. Whether magnet schools are 
cost-efficient, we do not know. They appear to/>offer service'^ improve- 
ments, in the opinions of tljose who choose , to: attend them. \ 
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The Syracuse program for educating handicapped students is ^so 
an innovation of rather large scale. It is complex and potentially 
radical for a school receiving handicapped students, although whether 
it is radical for the school district as a whole is another matter. 
Judgments about the radicalness/incrementalist nature of thi^r set °f 
educational innovations requires understanding the subtle resiliencies 
of loosely-coup'led educational systems. The size of the educational 
organization is important, as what may be a discontinuous/ change for 
one school district may be an incremental change for another. The 
program for educating handicapped students iu a schoolysystem the 
size of Syracuse was somewhere between an incremental, ^nd a radical, 
change for the district. . Resiliency of jthe educational organization in 
the face of such potentially radical change is frequently aided 
enormously by intergovernmental interdep^ndericies . //Federal and state 
money assisting innovation can "mask" or "cushion 1 //the disruptive 
effects of innovation. , If local districts, had to/ypay totally for inno-^ 
vaticms, uany new projects would seem too big* exttensive,^^^xadd--caT" 
^ to . try/ The financial risk can be shared and, inl^i^e-c^e^-virtualj,^ 
entirely absorbed, at 3 east at the front end of innovation, by outside 
sponsors . j 

Certainly the "educating 'of .handicapped students in Syracuse involve 
this "masking effect." The sclfiool district had to comply , but.it did 
not have to innovate . Federal/state aid made innoyation-beybnd- 
compliance possible by lessening the expense of innovation to the dis- 
trict. The same phenomenon repeats itself again ancf again in almost 
all of ou^ case histories of major educational innovation. Over time, 
the service or cost efficiencies of an innovation can help to persuade 
a. local district to absorb the innovation f,nto v its regular budget, but 
this doe? npt usually happen 'at the outset . Particularly radical, 
large-scale/ and expensive innovations may require V^pntinual support 
from outside. 

r 

This phenomenon was true of USITP. This was a managerial innova- 
tion that reached across districts. It was not just organizational 
innovation; it was interorganigational innovation. The involvement of 
two or more school districts in an innovation inevitably raises the 
level of complexity , The number of contacts are increased and the 
need for coordination is great. In such a program as USITP in Roch- 
ester/Monroe County, transportation over longer distances raised the 
cost. The receiver district in such an innovation must cope with 
the reality that many suburbanites leave the ,City to escape the Blacks 
that, interdistrict transfer imports ( to the suburbs: The cost efficiency 
of "cultural: enrichment," ostensibly the primary purpose of this inno- 
vation, is hard to' calculate. Rationale can be found in morality and 
kdeals, attributes of educational organizations of the least tangible 
kind. But what "cultural enrichment"- is V to proponents often is 
"forced integration through busing" to opponents. 

■ ■ " \ 

An innovation ranking on the extreme side of virtually all 
characteristics associated with difficulty t USITP was bound to-be 
controversial and strongly opposed. It has survived and even grown 
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JLji student numbers, but not without problems, constant struggle, and 
a : continual search^for outside funding necessary to entice local 
support and, , therefore, keep the innovation alive. USITP is 
an excellent example of how, ^pver time, organization and innovation 
adapt to each other. Change occurs on both sides of the relationship, 
as both technical skills and political skills are brought to bear. 
Since this adaptation does not happen automatically, making innova- 
tion occur by employing those necessary technical and political skills 
becomes the task of the educational entrepreneur. 



The Educational Entrepre neur , 

At the heart of our .earlier NSF work in urban innovation was the 
concept of entrepreneurship in the public sector. The urban entre- 
preneur, like the business entrepreneur, has a product to sell. As 
the business entrepreneur deals in markets, so the public sector 
entrepreneur copes with constituencies. The business entrepreneur 
succeeds or fails in terms of the profit he makes. Success or failure 
for the public sector entrepreneur is much more difficult to gauge, 
but generally canbe seen in whether ,a program he/she espouses is 
accepted and implemented or rejected, or whether it grows or declines. 
There are similarities in the abstract; but in the concrete, there are 
differences arising ifrom the contrasting environments in which the 
tvo types of entrepreneurs operate/. The business entrepreneur copes 
with a predominantly economic setting; and his strategies, tactics, 
victories, snd defeats are largely recorded in dollars and cents. For 
the public entrepreneur, dollars "and cents are critical, but the 
environment ini^ijLch they are gained is a political one. This., 
political envircliinent may mean that a program that succeeds works 
itself out of a job, whereas one that fails to solve the mission for 
which it -'as created may get even more money as a result. The; public 
sector entrepreneur thus mus,t perpetually contend with the vagaries 
of political action i and the entrepreneurial activity which employs 
technical and political skills to directly confront j3uch ah environ- 
ment is the activity of coalition-building. 

Entreprene and Coalition-Building 

Educational entrepreneurs can/ be briefly defined as those actors 
.(individuals or groups) who "spark" the innovation process, and, for 
the; most part, those who see innovations through to ' implementation dr 
incorporation.' ..Any discussion of the activities arid decision-making 
of : educatiorial entrepreneurs must therefore be undertaken jointly with 
a discussion of the coalition-building process which must; take place 
in order for innovations to s be successfully launched. The task of 
coalition-building, amassing support for a particular innovation, falls 
primarily., to . the entrepreneur. Only under the most unusual of 
circumstances can an educational entrepreneur with a "pet" innovation 
hope to see that innovation through to completion without performing 
a certain amount of tfris building of support coalitions for the project. 



Any innovation worthy of note consumes resources, promotes change 
(by definition), and^usually is in competition for scarce* resources 
with other innovations or programs. It is thus unlikely that most 
innovations will be placidly accepted by the concerned community 
without considerable effort on the part of the entrepreneur to 
solicit support, predict where potential opposition will emerge, 
deflect opposition as much as possible, reassure the skeptical, and 
generally solidify a firm base or support for the innovation. 

In discussing educational entrepreneurship, we shall therefore 
also analyze the methods by which the entrepreneurs in our cases 
went about their coalition-building activities. In an earlier report, 
we commented on the specific characteristics and coalition-building 
efforts of entrepreneurs active in the Syracuse cases that we researched 
during the projects first year. Here, we shall refer to conclusions 
drawn /on the basis of those first-year cases and compare and contrast 
thpse findings with con lusions that we can now draw from the sub- 
sequent three Rochester and two Syracuse cases researched during^ the 
second year. 

Who does the necessary coalition-building for innovations? Who 
are the entrepreneurs? What is their base of power? How do the 
educational entrepreneurs perform the function of matching problems 
with solutions (innovations) ? We argued, earlier that this matching 
function is essential in any urban innovation process, In addition, 
hew do entrepreneurs match organization to innovation? How do they 
properly amass the support of appropriate sectors of : a loosely 
coupled educational organization behind their innovations? Is the 
role of educational entrepreneur different from the role of entre- 
preneurs in other areas of urban life in l terms of who fills it, 
what they do, and how they do it? How does our general decision- 
making model with its .emphasio on the entrepreneurs and coalition- 
building hold up in the case of educational innovation? 

We argue that the model holds very well. Not a single innova- 
tion studied in this project would likely have occurred without 
considerable effort on the part of thei educational entrepreneur. 
Educational entrepreneurs found innovative solutions for problems, 
o^theji^uncjwered problems that required "their 11 solutions, and 
their^ha^ 

stages . Such a task involves considerable skil,l : technical, pro- 
fessional, and, perhaps above all, political. Depending upon tjow well 
they match problems to solution^ and organization to innovation, that 
decision-making process can be easy or difficult to navigate. /*s we - 
have indicated, some matches of solution tc problem and organization 
to innovation are such as to be considered radicial -by— the educational \ 
organization asked to adopt, implement, and incorporate them. Others 
may be so modest as to scarcely cause a ripple. The nature of the 
educational organization is sUch that it is possible .to have a large 
number of innovations percolating through different components of 
even the local educational organization at once. Indeed, perhaps 
no urban organization is as capable of accommodating as many different 
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kinds of innovations as is the loosely coupled educational enter- 
y. prise. Innovations may be found in a classroom, a single school, 

or the district as a whole. <~ 

Education is a remarkably open system for the initiation of 
innovation, in marked contrast^ for example, to the more hierarchical 
urban functions of fire protection and law enforcement where topside 
legitimation at the initiation stage is required. Decentralized 
« decision-making, plus the professional status of educational employ- 
ees, combine to generate no shortage of ideas for new educational 
\ practices. Professionals tend to cr.re about what they do and generally 

want to be considered current with the latest techniques in their 
field. Thus, innovation initiation can take place below the top level. 

The prof essional . ethos reaches tip to the superintendent of schools 
and his staff. Awareness of new hardware and managerial practices is 
generally. not a problem for the educational organization. The problem 
is mor4 one of selection and implementation, for a loosely coupled 
organisation has the advantage of bavin 0, dimerous centers of expertise 
and power-generating initiatives. Yet also has the disadvantage 
of decentralized, fragmented organizations in a political environment; 
namely, it harliors and 7 even nutures a superfluity of veto groups. 

This s^udy focused on innovations that made some progress. How 
many more/are proposed only to be disposed of early? For every innova- 
tion that is adopted, there are surely many more that/are not. 
Adoption is near the beginning of a process that is /long and filled 
with innumerable barriers and veto groups; particularly in. education. 
As a> result, the educational entrepreneur has to be. especially -artful. 
In contrast to his counterparts in other urban functions, the educa- 
tional entrepreneur, when trying to implement,/ does not automatically 
have the assistance that accrues in a functional area with strong 

hierarchical controls. \/ . 

•/ ' _ ■ / 

. As we have emphasized, the educational entrepreneur's first task 
is to match the organizational problem With ar? appropriate innovative 
solution. The second task is to manifest this innovation: to get it 
adopted, implemented, and incorporated. In. the process* the innova- 
tion may change: .. expanding, contracting, or modifying in accord with 
the pressures of the moment. What/happens to the innovation depends 

not only on facto rs vltt h^ 

skills of the entrepreneur in shaping or advertising the innovation 
in politically attractive ways 7 . - In addition, the entrepreneur must 
shape the organization-centered. coalition of support. Thus, both the 
innovation and the political coalition are dynamic, There is not one 
match of organization arid/ innovation, but many matches along the way . 
Keeping the process moving is an enormous test of entrepreneurial 
skills , both^technical/ and, political . 

In our original NSF project, we found that the identity of the 
entrepreneur could^ary^ over time. It could be a mayor, a client, 
a company press irig for sales, or others--singly or in combination. s 

/ ' ■ ""' ' ' ' • : / ■ 
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However, we found that, under most circumstances, bureaucratic entre- 
preneurs had the most impact on most stages of innovation. This was 
also true in our education cases, with one caveat. In most functions 
of urban government, we found bureaucratic entrepreneurs to be line- 
agency heads.. In keeping with the loosely-coupled nature of the 
educational organization, bureaucratic entrepreneurs are found in 
many, many places, as will be seen in table which lists the entre- 
preneurs in the eight nonresidual cases in Syracuse and Rochester and 
gives their power base. 
*>.■■ 

Depending upon the nature of the innovation, educational entre- 
preneurs appear to 1 reside most often either at the^top or at the middle 
levels of educational administration. Less frequently, entrepreneurs 
can be fojund at the instructional level. In the first-year Syracuse 
cases, we discovered that, contrary to the situation with many urban 
functions, entrepreneurship in education seldom emanates from the top 
administrative level- (i.e>, the .superintendent of schools) .- We noted 
that the school district superintendent appears to assume the role of 
bureaucratic entrepreneur only when the educational innovation 

possesses certain characteristics. The complexity, cost, scope, jmd^ 

controversially of the given educational innovation frequently 
determine whether the school superintendent becomes the innovation's 
leading proponent. j 

When the innovation is highly complex, when it is relatively 
.costly, comprehensive, 1 and;likely to elicit public controversy, the 
superintendent of schools is more likely to become actively invplved . ' 
The force of his of f ice is important in the strategies, negotiations, 
and coalition-building necessary to overcome the built-in negative 
bias against innovations destined by their scope and complexity to 
compete for funds, arouse negative public sentiment, and upset the ^ 
educational status quo . In our interim report, we noted that both 
Syracuse's Campus Plan and Rochester's Project Unique were innovations 
of this ty£e; in both, the superintendent was the single 7 most important 
figure. Since then, we have found the superintendent also acting as 
entrepreneur in the Syracuse magnet schools case and actively support- 
ive in the Syracuse educating, handicapped children case (though not 
the primary entrepreneur) . v ' 

MagnetVschools are, in themselves, neither highly complex 
concepts nor\Jhighly. controversial educational innovations. However, 
to the extent' that they have bean highly identified with the issues 
of racial integration and forced busing, there is perhaps no more 
compler aor controversial innovation on the education horizon. The 
way in which magnet schools were used in Syracuse and the purpose 
for which they were ^l^st established caused them to be perceived as 
plart and parcel pi that controversial and threatening issue. They 
were .initially used as a laat-ditch effort to comply with a strong 
integration order from thp Commissioner of New York jState, and the 
race issue involved in the magnet schools case prompted immediate 
strong, 'public sentiment. Indeed, perhaps no issue other than race 
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: ENTREPREHEURSHIP AND COALITION-BUILDING 

IN EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION IN SYRACUSE AND ROCHESTER 



SYRACUSE 



Innovation 



Entrepreneur 



Power Base 



Paraprofessionals 



Pre-adoption stage 



Adoption stage and 
later stages 



House Plan 



Pre-adoption stage 
through early implemen- 
xtation stage / 



- Later stages 



Mario Fantini and 
staff 



Harry S, Balmer and 
several members of 
his staff 



Head of Madison Area Project, a semi- 
autonomous unit of the Syracuse City 
School District 

. i 

Head of Syracuse Action for Youth' (succes- 
sor bureau to Madison Area Porject) and 
first head of the Special' Programs Office, 
Syracuse City School District, 



John Weaver 



Pasquale .Leo 



Victor Ciciarelli 



V^ce principal, later principal of Roose 
velt Junior High School / 

Instructional specialist (Title I) 
Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School 



Computer Technology 



- Instructional use. ^ 
V Esdyv- years (adoption and a 
implementation of a com- 1 
; puter science program) 



Edward Lang ; 



Principal, Central Technical High School 



I 
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[innovation 


Entrepreneur 


Power Base . 


(Computer Technology cont , ) 

- Instructional use 

... Later years (adoption and 

v iEplementation of a com- 
' puter aided instruction 
program-in addition to com- 
puter science) 

Administrative use 

■.I"- . 


■j . 

Lawrence Page j 

No identifiable entre- ' 
preneur 


t 1 

Computer science teacher and head of the 
Syracuse City School District computer 
center for instructional services 


Magnet Schools 

- Pre-adoption stage through 
incorporation 

- Later implementation 


Si&iey Johnson and 
some of his staff 

Harry B'almer and staff 

1 : 


•i 

Superintendent of Syracuse City School 
District 

Special, Programs Of fice 


Educating Handicapped Children. . 

,- Pre-adoption through , 
' incorporation 

- Adoption through incorporation 


Thomas Clift ^ 
Sidney Johnson 


. . . ■' '! ■ 

Director of Education for Children with : 
Handicapping Conditions, Syracuse City 
School District \ 

Superintendent of • Syracuse City School 
District 
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ERIC. 



Urban-Suburban Interdistrict 



i 

M 

i \ 



Innovation 



Transfe r Program (USITP) 



- Pre-adoption stage 



Implementation through 
incorporation 

Ail stages, 196H970 



Entrepreneur 



West Irondequoit Central West Irondequoi 
School District Beard 
of Education 

Norman Gro?s 

Norman Gross 



Power Base 



£ Central School District 
(active during the first volunteer transfer 
program which was a precursor of] the USITP 
concept under Project Unique) ^ 

Administrator of USITP under Project x Unique 

\ ■ \ 

Administrator of Project Unique • 



promotes this kind of reaction, particularly when in reference to 
the desegregation of elementary and secondary schools. The urgency 
of Syracuse's racial imbalance problem and the utilisation of magnets 
as a tool\ for redressing that racial imbalance elevated the magnet 
school iss^ue to one of great scope,, complexity, and public concern. 
Federal funding was also critical to the establishment of the first 
magnet, amounting to about $195,000 for the first year, and to fiirther 
add to the urgency of the situation, time was of the essence. Indeed, 
funding, for the first year was made under the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion^ Emergency School Aid Act; and the proposal was written, sub- 
mi tted, approved, and a magnet was made operable all within a th^ee- , 
month time span. 

Superintendent Sidney Johnson played the key role as entrepreneur 
in this innovation. Given its scope, complexity, cost, and contrp- 
versiality, he, as superintendent; is perhaps the only person who could 
have done so with success;. The sensitivity of the race issue made a 
Black, creative, strong leader such as Johnson perfect for the job of 
matching a satisfactory solution to the problem of integrating the 
Syracuse city schools. Public perception of Johnson as a fair and 
capable public figure, by! Blacks and Whites alike, .was no doubt' an 
import ';nt factor ^in his ultima tp success as entrepreneur for magnet 
schools * 

Also critical to Johnson's success (and apparently to the success 
of any entrepreneur in this type of innovation) was the fact that John- 
son saw the .process through from beginning to end. Our second-year 
cases (in particular, Johnson's experience and the experience of Thomas 
Clift in our handicapped case) seem to indicate that the presence of 
an educational entrepreneur, willing and able to follow through on an 
innovation, from pre-adoption to incorporation, is an important stabiliz- 
ing factor which contributes significantly to the success of an innova- 
tion. The trigger for magnet schools was the state commissioner^ 1976 
integration order and the ensuing community reaction against any 
integration plan that smacked of mandatory busing. Yet the sudden, uni- 
lateral decisiQn by Johnson to institute a magnet school was based on 
Johnson's and other top administrators 1 prior familiarity with the 
magnet concept, including their having once taken steps to investigate 
its track. record. Then, as entrepreneur, Johnson, among the first to be 
aware of magnet schools, suggested a magnet school solution for Syra- 
cuse and remained the driving and . stabilizing force behind magnet schools 
through their incorporation. 

The coalition-building task for magnet schools was a formidable 
one. Given the racial overtones of magnets, forming a body of support 
forVthem, deflecting public sentiment, and making them operable under 
severe legal and time constraints required enormous political* skill. 
(Initial response by the Danfortlj school community to the idea of making 
'Danforth a magnet school was, at best, neutral; thus Johnson was faced 
with creating positive support from tht tfery beginning. Laboring 
under the heavy time constraint, Johnson pulled together his coalition 
first by soliciting the cooperation of Danforth's Principal Hannah, 
Balmer f s Special Programs Office (which drew up the plan for the Danforth 
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magnet), and other top district administrators. Even among this 
"top brass 11 , however, there was skepticism early along, but respect 
for Johnson as a leader acted with time to overcome the skepticism 
arid promote consensus* Included within this early coalition were also 
Danforth parents, who participated in compiling the proposal for 
funding. An information "blitz," complete with media exposure and 
information hotlines, sought to draw the, relevant community into the 
ranks of magnet supporters, and top administrators were involved even 
to the poijit of their physical presence at the opening of the school. 
Johnson*s strategy , then, was not to actively seek a broad participa- 
tion during the search for solution and adoption stages (a necessity due 
to time and legal pressure), but to expand that participation as much 
as possible during the implementation stage, all the while mair^ainin^ 
the presence of the initial top brass coalition. Perhaps one of the 
most difficult tasks of any educational entrepreneur is maintaining 
adequate ■* jntrol over any innovation while at the same time expanding 
participation in the innovation decision process sufficiently to coopt 
or deflect potential opposition. do so requires considerable politi- 
cal savvy and leadership ability, both of which Johnson displayed in 
this case. 

Given more time and the .presence of Danforth as a model, the estab- 
lishment of McKinley-Brighton as a magnet school was a somewhat smoother 
process, although coalition-building was important in that case as" well. 
In fact,' McKinley-Brighton serves as an important example of how entre- 
preneurship and innovation coalitions can carry over from one innovation 
to the next. Not only were the same top administrators involved (not* 
with the experience of Danforth under they 1 belts), but the federal pro- 
posal^ for McKinley-Brighton specifically cited Danforth's success as one 
of its selling points. \ 

With more time to spare, coalition participation could also afford^- 
ably be broadened at an! earlier stage. A survey to [determine citywide \ 
interest in a second magnet program brought in community participation 
as early as t^e search for solution sfcage, and the results of the sur- 
vey helped to shape the program ultimately established at McKinley- 
Brighton. Once again top administrators also followed through with the. 
transition- to a magnet school, that' tradition no doubt considerably 
smoothed by earlier coalition-building involving McKinley-Brighton 
parents and the Special Programs staff in the drawing up of the magnet 
program. 1 ¥ 

/The, Syracuse magnet schools case, as well as other of our second- 
year cases, underlines the importance" of not only a strong and capable 
entrepreneur, but also an/ entrepreneur with the skills and will to en-, 
gage -in- the -necessary .p9litical..negotiations whi'-th are part of pulling 
together and maintaining a stable, orderly innovation coalition. Educa- 
tion professionals, as we have noted s are often perceived as somewhat 
apolitical. -et pur cases reveal that this sort of political know-how 
is vitally important to successf ullly instituting certain educational 
innovations, particularly those .wfiich threaten to drain scarce resources 
and which bode' of substantial system change. • . ^ 
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In the educating handicapped children case, entrepreneurship was 
not primarily located in the office of the superintendent. However, 
again Superintendent Johnson played the role of entrepreneur during 
several stages leading to adoption and incorporation of Syracuse's 
programs for the 7 handicapped. There is little question that the ori- 
ginal impetus for taking the school district beyond mere compliance 
with federal and state mandates came from Thomas Clift, director of Edu- 
cation for Children with Handicapping Conditions. without the vital 
and active support of Superintendent Johnson, from ^ jotion' through! 
incorporation, it is doubtful that /these programs would Jaaye* been incor- 
porated so smoothly. The extentr-to which district programs' for handi- 
Icappec^ children constituted innovation "beyond the mandate" was not so 
Ibroad, comp 1 ex, costly, or controversial as to require eutrepreneurship 
at : the top agency level; thus Clift, as a lower-level administrator, 
could lead the way in instituting those programs, given hvs superior 
negotiating and coalition-building talents. Yet\ Johnson, as a consis- 
tent, active supporter of the programs, put uhe force of his office 
behind Clift and helped to make the acceptance, of the programs within 
the district swift, smooth, and virtually non-conf lictual , In the one 
instance in which there was public dissent (the McCarthy s.chool issue), 
Johnson's influence was critical. 

■ v V.'"'" 

The conclusion of our interim report is thus confirmed by our 
second-year of research: given broad, complex, controversial, costly 
educatiynal innovations, ^ 

. . . it is unlikely that anyone other than the 
superintendent of schools r : .Id credibly have 
attempted to push for the innovation. The nature 
of the innovations required the ultimate in pro- 
fessional and technical ^talents, as well as political 
skill "and clout. The superintendents were the right 
people for t\\e role of entrepreneur. 

This finding is firmly vsu-pported by the Syracuse magnet school case and 
is consisteht~wt£h the secondary supportive role played by the superin- 
tendent in educating handicapped children in Syracuse. 

Mora often, however, entrepreneurship does not come from the super- 
intendent's office>\Of the eight non-residual cases we considered in 
this project, we isolated fifteen individuals or groups who, at one time 
or another, could be termed "entrepreneurs." Yet of those fifteen, only 
in the two cases cited above was thfe superintendent in the forefront of 
innovation advocacyT^acting as entrepreneur. The remainder of the erv^ 
trepreneurs represented some lower level of administration within the 
educational structure, although we repeat the contention of our interim 
report that no generalization can be made, as to precisely where that 
lower-level entrepreneurship will emerge. 

i 

In our lnrerim report^ .we^noted that one type of bureaucratic en- 
trepreneur see^ad to be a constant in Syracuse educational innovations. 
This v-au the Division of Planning and Evaluation, or Special Programs 

1 " 
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Office. We found that this particular staff organization in the central 
administration: 



has\ developed into the organizational memory and n^rve 
center for innovation in the district over the course 
of the past decade^ Special Programs was involved in 
each of our cases, acting variously as W broker, pro- 
vider of resources and technical assistance, and even as 
a prime entrepreneur. About half of the 80 persons in 
the group have worked continuously together over the 
past decade; and it is clear that their combined grants- 
manship, bureaucratic, and political skills have become 
finely honed. Their intergovernmental contacts have 
also cemented strongly. 

The. Special Programs Office can be characterized )/ 
as a lasting alliance within the school district, yet 
it is a coalition with a changing membership- Instruc- 
• tional specialist? and certain administrators are often 
detailed from their regular duties to spend a semester 
a year Ih ,the Special Programs Office in order to work on 
a proposal or conduct an evaluation. Thus, the tentacles 
of the office reach into many schools and programs within 
the district. It could be said that the of f ice, serves as 
a lynch-pin for change between the loosely coupled struc- 
tures of the district. In short, this office has pecome 
a vital resource for educational innovation. / 

• i • . ■ A 

Once again, with our second-year cases, we found entrepreneurial 
activity within this . of f ice. Harry Balmer and his staff **ere strong 
advocates and supporters for the first Syracuse magnet school. Although 
Superintendent. Johnson and his staff were entrepreneurs ajt all stages 
of that innovation, Balmer and the Special/Programs Office took over 
some of that responsibility ; by designing/the plan for Danforth and by 
preparing the proposal for, its f ederal/funding. (In fact, Balmer and 
staff had been very much aware of iriterest-centered programs such as 
magnet schools for years, but could'' tiever seem, to sell the idea of mag- 
nets to the board of education.; /Through a report which he authored, 
Palmer is , on record as having recommended establishing magnet schools 
long before the decision to do so in June 1977.) Balmer's staff also 
conducted the survey to gauge citywide interest: in a second magnet and 
eventually wrote the proposal for, the McKinley-Brighton magnet; together 
with other top administrators, Balmer helped to guidei the -transformation 
of McKinley-Brighton^to a magnet school as well. 

Special Programs was involved in magnet schools for many of the 
same reasons tfiey were integral to the ^araprof essionals innovation in 
Syracuse, s? v'ddied during our first year of research. First, it had 
jurisdictior c;er such projects^ since both innovations were funded 
almost entirely with outside funds (paraprofessionals with federal and 
state funds and magnet ^schools with federal funds) and since Special 
Programs was responsible for procuring such funds. In addition, its 
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autonomy within the district put it in a good position to evaluate 
and control any federally;- funded program. 'Finally, the "ideology" of 
the Special Programs Office was consistent with both the paraprofessional 
and magnet school concepts. Balmer had had an early interest in magnet 
schools and was thus a logical person to lead in their establishment, 
just as compensatory education had been a long-time concern of his 
office,, making it a logical overseer of the paraprof essionals project. 

Th^vSpecial Programs Office has become a bureaucratic entrepreneur 
itself anclan ally of other bureaucratic entrepreneurs. It may be more 
accurate tp refer to it as an intergovernmental entrepreneur. As exter- 
nal mandates, from federal and state levels, and external funding have 
uecome increasingly \ important in the life of the school distript, so 
this staffs organization iri^the Syracuse central administration has come 
to play a key role in many innovation processes. Its profile is low 
(no doubt a sensible bureaucratic strategy for a' staff organisation), 
but there is little question that it has come to considered useful by 
many^ of the centers of power iri the Syracuse City School District. 

There are st/ill other sources from which educational entrepreneurs 
can ar^se* however. In our first-year ^ases we discovered that when 
there is^a^host building 11 for an innovation, entrepreneurship can occur 
at "an even Wwer^adminis^^ 

principal of the host building assuming the role of entrepreneur. This 
occurred in the Syracuse House "Plan case. To expand thait concept a bit, 
we can see that a '"host distrii can play the same rolel In the Roches- 
ter Urban-Suburban Interdistrict Transfer Program, entrepreneurial . 
activity during the pre-adoption stage (which, as the idea stage, is 
critical) can be discovered 'iri the West Irokdequoit Boara of Education. 
Due to the special characteristics of its members, the West Irondequoit 
Board^of Education played a unique and interesting role in the early 
evolution of USITP. Representing a suburban district which jwas, /'for 
the most part homogenous, stable, relatively^af fluent, arid White/ 11 the 
"board, of West Irondequoit decided to institute^J^lurrt^xy~lriter^iistrict 
transfer program with the Rochester school district, whose Blackf popula- 
tion had increased 650 percent from 1950 to 1970. It is ^-particularly 
interesting that, although a 1963 directive from the New York State Com- 
missioner of Education sent some city. school districts scurrying to find 
ways to achieve racial balance, West Irondequoit was one of those dis- 
tricts with very little problem in that regard. Nevertheless, the social 
concerns and moraL convictions of the largely professional, well-educated 
affluent, and liberal members of the board prompted them to suggest the 
interdistrict transfer plan with Rochester city schools. This initial 
offer on the part of the board eventually developed, throujgh a series of 
steps, into a precursor of USITP. Thus, this "host district 1 ' played the 
role of entrepreneur in the early, pre-adoption stage by initiating the 
Roches ter- Irondequoit exchange program and by working to solidify a 
coalition of teachars'and cocnrcunity loaders behind the project. \ 
The board later met with a variety of community groups in an attempt- 
to broaden support, disseminate accurate information, and ansirer j 
the opposition. However, actual adoption decisions of the Board of 

i 
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Education of West Irondequoit were secret, a fact which later proved 
troublesome for the implementation of the program. The board stood f:\ 
in its decision, however, in spite of vehement opposition which 
eventually took political, legal, and financial forms. 

West Ironciequ'oit's role is entrepreneur ended, however, with the 
pre-adoption stage, for all of this: activity occurred prior to the time 
the innovation under study, USITP, was adopted. Rather, it was prima- 
rily due to the entrepreneurial efforts of Norman Gross, as adminis- 
trator of the urban-suburban transfer program of Project Unique, thai 
the West Irondequoit innovation was expanded. Initially, he did this 
by including West Irondequoit and two other suburban schools in a grand 
plan to reduce iracial imbalance and improve urban education. From 
that point on Gross was the undisputed entrepreneur, using his firm 
commitment to the project to organize student support groups, obtain 
new funding when old sources dried up, and answer opposition. 

Thus it appears that entrepreneurial activity can ^ccur at top 
agency levels (under certain specific conditions), at middle-level 
administrative locations (individuals or formalized offices such as the 
Special Programs Office), or at lower levels, such as the principal of 
a host builLding or the board of education of a host district- Entre- 
preneurship can also shift from level to level during the course of an 
innovationl Innovations are not always discrete events, and in fact the 
process of innovation can often best be described as an "ever-widening 
circle 1 ' of (innovative activity. The stages of decision-making may re- 
flect the incremental jand zig-zag nature of the development of an 
innovation,! so. that it is not unusual to find a problem- awareness- 
innovation-new problera-awareness-innovation adjustment process. As 
the innovation progresses, each . step of the innovation gives rise to 
a new perceived need, which can. then give rise to a new innovative 
solution or! to an adjustment 1 in the original innovation. Entrepre- 
neurship can also fluctuate according to. this pattern; or, as is the 
case with a ^particular entrepreneur we studied, Norman Gross, the en- 
trepreneur may not only sustain thiise fluc'tiv?f.ions, but may cause then* 
to occur andj persist as entrepreneur through a series of innovation 
changes. Pethaps this ever-widening circle of activity and the zig- 
zag, pattern of innovation is more likely to occur in a function such as 
education, with its decentralized, loosely-coupled character. When 
innovation occurs within such an organization, the innovation must be 
bandied -back and forth to gain acceptance among the various power 
centers. y \ ^ 

- _The_M)^iitional entrepreneur must be capable of//Coping with this 

zig-zag pattern^ e^^cially "wl^"at£^titig to expand "an innovative 
concept:. One entrepreneur we examined, Norman Gross, was particularly 
astute L this; regard., Two additional Rochester innovations— The 
Metropolitan World of Inquirer School (MWOIS) and the Urban-Suburban 
Center for Innovation in Education (USCIE) — were offshoots of USITP; 
Norman Gross played the entrepreneurial role for these innovations? as 
well. In fact, one may view the general concept of quality integrated 
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education as a pet innovation of Gross 1 which he sought to implement 
in several different ways and to 'transplant in several different 
locations. Gross sugj.;«sned the idea for MWOIS, formulated plans for 
the school, and secured tentative approval from Webster Centra? School 
District administrators to rent a building should funds become avail- 
able, After some conflict over the administrative and funding speci- 
fics of the program, Gross (now entrepreneur for several distinct 
educational innovations) also proved himself able to make difficult 
choices. Because of limited funds, Gro ! ss eventually had to choose 
between maintaining the Metropolitan World of luquiry School and • 
continuing long-term transportation of minority students to suburban 
districts. His decision to limit MWOIS enrollment was but a step 
toward phasing out the school the following year. The fact that Gross 
was able to continue his concept of quality integrated education in 
other ways no doubt eventually lessened the difficulty of abandoning 
this particular innovation. • h 

Gross also approached Virgilio, principal of the Campus School, 
and SUNY Brockport administrators with the idea of aligning their 
school with his USITP program; and, when the Campus School was ordered 
closed by state univ'erisity trustees, he offered funding to keep the. 
school .alive. This adjustment or modification of his innovation was 
possible because Gross strongly promoted the adoption of certain 
features of the World of Inquiry model into the Campus School. Intern- 
al conflict over the identification of the school with USITP was even- 
tually resolved with, once again, financial considerations the deter- 
mining factor. Without USITP identification and the funds that would . 
result from such association, the school would die. At this point, 
the school became known as USCIE\ However, , Gross 1 entrepreneurial 
ab-il-ities continued to prevail as N he subsequently used USCIE as a 
means of persuading Brockport Central School District to alsfljoin 
USITP. Once again, Gross 1 Commitment to the concept, of quality integ- 
rated education as an educational innovation enabled him to employ an 
incremental strategy to eventually expand USITP further. Thus, the 
•pervasiveness of Gross 1 entrepreneurship\in the Rochester area is 
obvious. From h^s initial base, he has gravitated to a point where he 
spends all of his time running various innavative; programs, each 
concerned with essentially oni innovative concept. Gross is an excel- 
lent example of how entrepreneurship. and coalition-building ability 
can carry over from one innovation' to another. \^ 

In the handicapped education, case, we find y"et another example of 
educational entrepreneurship at lower administrative levels in the 
person of Thomas Clift, director' of Education for Children with Handicap- 
ping Conditions o£ the Syracuse City School District. \ There are 
basically * four unmandated programs for educating handicapped children-' 
in Syracuse which can be considered innovations. That is, there were 
four important innovative ways in which Syracuse 1 efforts\to deal with, 
handicapped: .education in a more appropriate way went beyond^the 
requirements of federal and state lar 7 . In each of these programs, 
Clift was the foremost innovator, coalition-builder, trouble-^ho_ot^r, 
and implementor. \ 
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t The programs that went beyond the mandate included a summer 

> program for adolescents with learning disabilities; a fecial program 
;to integrate autistic children and children without handicaps ("main- 
streaming") ; special cla&fies for the developwentally delayed; and a 
heavy emphasis on, and support for, the^Special Olympics. Clift, by 
-virtue of his office,. had responsibility for planning, administering, 
staffing, and directing the process of district adaptation to the 
fedejral and state mandates, and developing programs which went beyond 
the mandates. His special talents as an educational entrepreneur were 
exhi&iced by his foresight .in consulting the most important service and 
constituent groups in the area of handicapped education. As the case 
study makes clear, Clift did this in such an outstanding spirit of open- 
ness ; \1 fairness (as perceived by those concerned) that the bulk of 
poteu. ,al opposition was deflected, and a general spirit of cooperative- 
ness existed between concerned parties on the one hand, and .Clift and 
Johnson on the other. Three major factors can be cited as responsible 
for the smooth success of these series of educational innovations? zhv 
mandated nature of the changes, the availability of outside funding, 
and Clift f s strong leadership and open d4cision-making style. Of these, 
however, Clift f s personal characteristics can be noted as perhaps the 
most important. Sometimes successful entrepreneurship means simply 
getting the right person for the job. 

/ 

Our earlier cases found entrepreneurship existing at still another 
level, that of the instructor. In the Syracuse computer case, ( a compu- 
ter teacher eventual]v took over t \*i role of entrepreneur for innovative 
instructional use ci the computer. In our interim report we argued that 
the nature of that particular innovation explained this instructional- 
level entrepreneurship. That is, since the innovation involved expanded 
ysage of an educational device which was a pre-existing department spe- 
cializations, it only made sense that an ^individual equipped with that 
"specialized knowledge and experience — i.e. a computer science teacher — 
should become the major promoter of the innovation. Our second-year 
cases do not include such an innovation, and we found 7 no entrepreneur- 
ship existing at the instructional level among those cases. 

Conclusions: The Educational Entrepreneur and Coalition-Building 

Our second-year cases add to our overall knowledge of educational 
entrepreneurship and the cbal^tlpn-building that it demands. We have in 
Rochester T s Gross almost a classic example of the individual entrepre- 
neur, an individual who lives with, expands , modified, and even par- 
tially abandons an innovation over a number of years. He is the public 
sector 'equivalent of what in industry is often called a product champion 
We also have some glimmerings of an institutional variety of bureaucra- 
tic entrepreneur: a small staff organization within the. school district 
whose role has expanded with the growth of federal and state influence 
on local, innovation processes . One type of entrepreneur is dynamic 
and charismatic — the individual who makes things happen. The other 
is grey and institutional, hardly noticeable except in retrospect, 
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when it becomes clear that it has mattered quite a bit to the success 
of the innovation. One concentrates on a key innovation or set of 
related innovations. The other plays -a role vis-^-vis innovation in 
general. Thutr, while it can be said that educational entrepreneurs 
cau exist anywhere within the educational organization, it may be 
possible to classify en£repreneurs into these two basic types. Both 
are obviously important to the innovative process. 

A further means of classifying entrepreneurs is by the adminis- 
trative level at which they exist, which frequently corresponds to 
the nature of the innovation v-ith which they are associated. Large, 
complex, controversial,, costly innovations seem to require the politi- 
cal clout and authority of the superintandent f s office, and even 
innovations of lesser scale can benefit enormously from that input. 
Smaller, more incremental innovations generally can be adequately han- 
dled by administrative officials at middle and lower levels. In fact, 
it may be argued that officials at this level are more likely to 
possess the necessary time and the unidirectional focus required to 
see incremental innovations through a series of setbacks, modifications, 
and expansions. It -is entirely possible that the multiple, onerous 
duties of the superintendent's office render the superintendent better 
suited for large-scale innovation advocacy, where initial stages of 
the decision process move very quickly. A superintendent must deal wit; 
the biggest issue on the educational horizon at any particular moment 
the remainder of his \ time must be distributed among numerous other 
concerns* Thus someone like Johnson was able to give his all to the 
magnet school program for a short, intense time period because it was 
"the" issue in education during that period. On the other hand, lesser 
officials such as Gross or Clift may be better able to ipursue their 
pet project innovations from beginning to end, no matter how long it 
takes to achieve implementation or incorporation, and no matter how 
many setbacks or* modifications are necessary. I 

Much of what was said about educational entrepreneurship in our 
interim' report is confirmed by our second year of research. Educa- 
tional entrepreneurship probably doe's™ not differ much from. Syracuse 
to Rochester. Rather, variation in the locus of educational entrepre- 
neurship and in the style of and success of coalition-building probab- 
ly depends, more on the following than on city-to-city variation: 

1. the nature of the innovation— its' scope, complexity, I 
cost, and controversiality ; 

2. the personal characteristics of the individual or group 
that assumes the role of entrepreneur; 

3. the availability of outside funding for the innovation 

4. the breadth of participation allowed in the decision-making 
process regarding innovation / 

' I 

We have discussed in some depth the first two points in our fore- 
going analysis of entrepreneurship and ' coalition-building in general. 
The last two points will be elaborated upon as we outline how entrepre- 
neurs build and maintain innovatiod coalitions through the stages- 
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of our decision-making model. In doing so, we shall give attention 

t-o-the uniqueness of the educational organization as a vehicle for 

innovation — both innovation "from below" and "mandated innovation," or 
"innovation from above." / 

The Stages of Innovation 
Awareness 

Entrepreneurs are generally aware of both problems and innovative 
boiutions. Sometimes they literally sit on innovations for years , 
awaiting the opportunity to introduce them. So it was with the Syracuse 
magnet school concept, in which both the district superintendent and 
the Special Programs Office were fully aware that iuagnet schools were 
being tried as integration mechanisms around the country. Key leader? 
of- the $oard of Education of West Irondequoit were similarly aware tha 
: they had practically no Blacks in their suburban classrooms and that 
the solution to this problem required bringing Blacks in. No one had A 
to tell Clift that the" Syracuse school district was not doing all it 
could for handicapped children. And certainly Gross was aware that if 
the World of Inquiry School worked in the city, it could provide the 
model for a- sister institution in the county. Entrepreneurs are the 
organizational actors who are first to' spot performance gaps and to 
seek solutions; they ^re the last people to be satisfied with the 
status quo . WhateveVother motivations they may have — and bureau- 
cratic entrepreneurs no doubt want what . other bureaucratic leaders 
want in the way ai perquisites and rewards — they reach just a little 
beyond their brethren. Sometimes they make dreadful mistakes. Although 
our cases, by selection, do not revea^ such clear-cut errors, some • 
innovations can no doubt prove to be white elephants. Hence risk and 
potential embarassment are entailed in the entrepreneurial endeavor. 
We have been told that our concept of bureaucratic entrepreneur is a 
contradiction on its face. Bureaucrats do .riot take risks; therefore 
they cannot be entrepreneurs. Our answer' to this is that a few do, 
and these relative few give movement to the functions within which they 
are situated — movement for better or worse. 

Trigger ; \ 

- - . - ■ I 

Sometimes ' the mere existence of an. innovation can be the trigger 
for innovative activity. The innovation exists; therefore there is a 
pull to use it. At other times innovation does not occur unless \there ■ 
is a full-fledged demonstration of its workability — a "snowball" effect 
which occurs wheri one successful model of an innovation begets another... 
As noted earlier, innovation is frequently not a discrete process. 
That is, one form^of innovation can ^reed a new problem, which then 
requires a new innovative solution, and so forth. In* those cases, there 
is not just one trigger, but a series of mini-triggers which highlight 
the problem in need of an innovative solution. • 

■ \ 
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In our original NSF project, and in several of the eight non- 
residual cases researched here, we found that federal and state 
action — -particularly regulatory action — was what prompted the local 
entrepreneur to begin tc build a support coalition for his innovation. 
Whether it was the state ordering desegregation, or federal and state 
laws mandating new programs for the handicapped, such actions churned, 
the local waters, and entrepreneurs were provided with a catalyst for 
making their first move. We can term innovations which are. triggered 
by some form of federal or state mandate or regulation "innovations 
from above" or "mandated innovations." Thus, in Syracuse, both the. 
magnet schools case and the educating handicapped children case are 
examples of innovations, from above. Although our eight noh-residual 
cases provide a somewhat limited data base from which to judge, it 
appears tl^at innovations from above have certain characteristics in 
common, as distinguished from innovations from below. When the cata- 
lyst for innovation is a federal) or state regulation, certain questions 
usually debated within the normal innovation Vol,., "on process become ' 
moot issues. That is, the question of whethe\ ^ot to innovate^is 
already decided by the mandate for change. A legd mandate has been 
giveii, and change of some kind must occur in order for the district to / 
comply with the mandate. The question of ends is decided before inno- / 
vation actually begins. Depending upon the nature of the n^ndate, even 
certain question? of means may also be prescribed. The legal , mandate 
which led to the establishment of magnet schools simply specified ends— - 
a desegregated public school system. The decision process for magnet 
schools thus revolved around how that end was to be achieved. The 
mandate, for handicapped education, on the other hand* was considerably 
more specific. Not only were the <*nds„jspecif ied — more appropriate han- 
dicapped education with grater procedural safeguards — but certain means 
were outlined as well. Thus the decision process for this innovation 
concerned not only what means to employ for mtre compliance, but what, 
if any, means were used to go beyond compliance. 

/Even though innovations from above have this concern for ends 
over 7 means,' however^ this does not. mean t! it the innovation decision 
will Ibe either more or less controversial, participatory^ or easily 
implemented. Even though the question was essentially one of. means, 
/the "process leading to magnet schools was difficult, controversial, 
and highly 'participatory. The hlandicapped education decision, however/ 
was quite the opposite: relatively easy, smoothly implemented, and 
with a limited amount of participation from the wider community. 

' ' . > : ■ - 7 

Given 'increasing imposition of state and federal regulations on 
the activities, of school districts, it would no doubt be worthwhile to 
employ a wide data base in order to research tfre differences in the. 
innovation process between innovation decisions concerned with ends 
(innovations from below) and those concerned with means (innovations 
from above) / . / 



Searc h for Solution 

The entrepreneur can search for solutions by enlisting to the 
maximum outsiders, particularly clients. This was Clift's strategy 
in our case on educating the handicapped. An alternate . route is for 
entrepieneurs to know the solution they wish to impose, and then to 
plan for its introduction. In that instance, the search process is 
carefully controlled, and participation is constrained. This was the 
route the West Irondequoit Board of Education took in employing its 
interdxstrict transfer program. In the Syracuse magnet school case, 
the search was necessarily limited by the. deadline-forcing fact that 
the school term was approaching and the entrepreneur, the superinten- 
dent in this instance had to do something with Danforth School right 
away. With more time there might have been a more participatory 
searzh (although one might claim that community opposition to Danforth f s 
closing constituted client participation in the search for a solution 
to. radial imbalance. That opposition, in effect, made the decision 
that closure was not the appropriate solution and another would have to 
be found.) A more participatory search process was seen in the intro- 
duction of the second magnet school to Syracuse. In Rochester, Gross's 
entrepreneurial style was clearly not that of a searcher, but rather 
that of a strategic planner. No doubt he ruffled feathers as a conse- 
quence; but he also revealed a flexibility that may represent a kind of 
search in means if not in ends. f 

'In terms of our decision-making model, most actual coalition- N x 
building begins with a push from the educational entrepreneur at or 
near the search stage. In fact, whether the entrepreneur is 
committed to coalition-building at: that early stage often helps j 
to determine the degree of success in later implementing and incor- 
porating the innovation. In the magnet schools case, the search- process 
was a fait accomp li before Johnson ever began concerted, broad coalition- 
building tJ> rally, support for the concept. As a result;, it might Jbe 
argued that the relevant community was taken off guard > vhich way have 
caused suspicion about the first rtaagnet school. In the handicapped 
education case, the search for a means of achieving compliance with 
federal and state mandates was <qui'ti> participatory f withi'n the limits of 
the concerned community. Clift began his coalition-building at the 
outset of the /search process, ana in fact several of the solutions which 
ultimately emerged from the search process originated with lay 
"experts,"' those normally outside the decision process at this stage, 
but deliberately brought in by Clift. 

In, some instances coalition-building at 'the search stage can thus 
help to reduce the intensity of potential opposition; by~ coopting it- and 
making it part of the decision process. However, t there are . risks invol- 
ved. Conflict within the coalition is also possible, as the search ijor 
solution can uncover several possible innovative alternatives, each wit 1 - 
its own /set of proponents. j 

An inherent potential for/ conflict within the search coalition 
exists between professionals an the educational community and clients — 



(pa:?ats and students) who are vitally interested in the outcome of 
the dearch. In the handicapped education case, professionals and - 
clients , were able to work closely together during . the search because 
there existed a consensus among participants over ends, and even over 
the appropriate means to achieve those ends I The consensus- over means 
evolved in great part due to the perceptions of both professionals and. 
clients that their input into top decision-making levels was seriously 
considered and valued. Thus an inclusive search process worked ^tio 
stabilize later stages of the innovation process. The consensus over 
mean3 was established "from above," by federal', and state law mandating 
appropriate education for handicapped children. 

In both the Syracuse magnet schools caee\and in USITP there was 
ivnitial skepticism from education professionals as to the workability 
or wisdom of the innovation. In the magnet case the skepticism- arose 
frost two men destined to become the principals! of the first two magnet 
schools • It is' likely that Johnson, as entrepreneur, .;drew upon the 
prestige of his office to persuade these two key individuals, and thus 
to prevent their potential opposition, at least where the first magnet 
was. concerned. Perhaps due to tihe extreme time^ constraints, he also 
kept the. search process limited in* participation by non-professionals, 
or clients. With more leisure time for participation and debate, with 
more time in which, to tolerate 'and answer opposi, .on, and with the exampl 
of . the first magnet, Johnson could afford to alVow expanded participa- ' 
tion during the search stage for the second magnet school. In the. first 
magnet case, worries over cohesion on the issue between professionals 
and clients had to wait for more pressing problem^ such as time and 
funding.' j-- \ 

In education, time can play a key role in curtailing the scope 
of the search coalition. In educational innovations outside funds and 
externally-imposed mandates can be critical factbrs which create tight 
time limits on decision siakers. When either external directives or the 
need to procure outside funding places the burden of a tight deadline 
on the entrepreneur, the decision must sometimes be made to restrict 
participation, at least until a solution can be decided upon, in order 
not to further jeopardize the future of the innovation. Quite simply, 
mandates . and funding problems can render debate andlopen participation 
in the search stage unaf f ordable . It may not seem wise to include 
clients in the what questions, or even in the how questions^ -given 
deadline pressures and top-level consensus on how tol proceed. After 
these immediate problems are solved, however, clients may be included 
in the mor;e specific how questions such as the location of a new mag- 
net, the details 'of a transfer program, etc. These issues can. then 
affordabiy be negotiated between professionals and clients. At that 
poinp-^lients may even limit decision-makers in' their efforts to imple- 
ment innovations. In MWOIS," for' example, a citizens! committee of West 
Irondequoit was able to veto the professionals' choice for principal 
of the Metropolitan World of Inqtri^y School . 
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In USITP, participation was managed (deliberately perhaps) at. 
the ICE- stage by the West Irondequoit Board of. Education.. Gradually, the 
board did expand participation as the public-at-large was informed of 
the results of the search process. A further attempt to manage parti- 
cipation, even pas.t the search stage, occurred when the board refused 
opponents' request for a referendum on the early ICE isaue. (xha fore- 
runner of USITP) . 

A large number o£ .participants during the search stage can thus 
mean a greater chance of opposition and a slower search process, result- 
ing in costly time delays. Our cases seem to suggest that the more 
radical the innovation is perceived to be, the more those in. charge 
prefer tp 'restrict participation at least for a time to education 
professionals and elected board members. Perhaps this ;ls one of the 
mobt difficult tasks an educational entrepreneur faces when attempting 
to build an innovation coalition at any stagei to^ind a way to provide 
sufficient participation while also providing the/necess^ry leadership 
to restrict participation when necessary. ■■;/ 

"In general, when- compared to other urban sectors, educational 
innovations are quite participatory, even from the search stage on. 
However/participation can be deliberately/postponed, even past the 
search' sta&e, when increased participation threatens the viability of 
the innovation itself. / 

/ ■' 

Adoption / I. 

■•• / • : 

In adoption, the entrepreneurs match of organizational problem 
with innovative solution must be" legitimized iby the af firmation of those 
who have control over scarce resources. Who are the adopters within the 
educational organization? Since we were interested in innovations of 
a scope requiring district decisions, our adopters, are those who allor 
cate resources on behalf of , the district; namely, the board of education 
and the superintendent. Occasionally the entrepreneur and the adopters 
are one, as in the Syracuse magnet school case and in USITP's fore- 
runner, ICE. In' -such circuicustances, where roles ;are combined, adoption 
is' 'obviously eased. However, here is also no question as to who is 
responsible and accountable. In the West Irondequoit V ICE program, this 
meant that the opposition began trying to vote the adopter/ entrepreneurs 
out of office. Eventually they had some, success, but by this time the I 
mantle of entrepreneurship had been delegated, as ICE developed into 
USITP, and the innovation process had moved well into the implementation 
staged-/ v ' ' t 

' Intergovernmental financial -resources are frequently vital to the 
adoption of educational innovations, and one of the prime attributes of 
a successful entrepreneur is! the ability to procure outside moneys Thus 
federal and state decision-makers, particularly those concerned with 
funding educational innovations, can also be part of the innovation 
coalition^ particularly at the adoption stage. Since whether 
outside funding can be obtained may determine whether an innovation is • 



Implemented, c~ even adopted, innovation efforts may cease rather 
££3xupt±y if fuzzing does not appear 'to be forthcoming. This was the 
cas e with both the Metropolitan World of Inquiry School and magnet 
schools in Syracuse. Educational entrepreneurs seem to prefer to look 
f upward" to st^ce or federal sources for funds rather than to the 
lacal±ry. Ind^ad, outside funding is often ar> important selling point 
n: the locality -where the innovation is concerned. , 

In our previous research we noted that innovation coalitions 
consist most orren of adopters, implemented , clients, and suppliers.^ 
Wiere educational innovations are concerned, the most significant 
sLlliances appear to be between professionals and clients, with federal 
and state mandates j and funding aiding cooperation and cohesion within 
the. coalition. There were no 'cases in our second year in which^poli- 
tiQians loomed large, so that our cases are, for the most part, siyadies 
in interorganizational relationships . It may be that education, as^a^ 
field, possessaS k certain kind of autonomy in selecting its innovations 
(due to ttie acknowledged prof essicnal status of educators). This auto- 
nomy seems to prevail provided there are adequate funds to support the 
innovation. The fund-raising strs tegy , . perftaps more than any other 
single factor, has helped to /build coaiitiods for adoption of educa- 
tional innovations. 

' Our original model tried to operaticnalise the adoption decision. 
As long as the decision was to acquire something new usiug local funds, 
this was sensible enough. But in a function such as education, where 
federal and state money is *S9 pervasive, it\ is difficult tq^disti aguish 
an adoption where there is serious local commitment from one where there 
is local ccnranitment as long as there are outside dollars to serve as a 
means of siq>port. : Entrepreneurs will do their best to get the neces- 
sary local commitment 'from the legitimate authorities essential to adop- 
tion, for if they are smart, they know that federal and state resources 
are unpredictable and fleeting. Therefore, entrepreneurs must get as 
much local commitment as possible. Theyj can use^ opportunities for out- 
side funding to attract local interest and/get: tpe innovation underway. 
However, they know commitment at the local. .levelj must go beyond the 
adopters. Memberships on boards of eiduc^tion- change, and superinten- 
dents are replaced. The*; adoption decision is but one mires tone in the 
process of innovation. Implementation is the next step, and it is,, in 
implementation, more than in adoption, -that a lasting commitment must be 

. buiit. \ ■ ' " 

Implementation \ 

■ In the implementation stage, bureaucratic entrepreneur's are thus 
converted,' by virtue/ of legitimatar 's policies, into established admin- 
istrative programs. Often. the entrepreneur -changes, with someone, 
slightly lower ^n the hierarchy taking over. Thus, in the Syracuse mag- 
net case, the principal of the magnet school became the implementing 
entrepreneur, in combination with the Special Programs Off ice\ which had 
as Its;: task the acquisition of federal ^money to make innovation happen*. 



\ 



The implementing entrepreneur, whoever that is, is as much a 
coalition-builder as is the entrepreneur at the adoption stage. How- 
ever, whereas adoption in education tends, to feature agreement oh the 
w *>,part of legitimators and outside fund-providers, implementing entre- 
preneurs must look more to the local clientele. If the implementing 
entrepreneur can build enough grass roots support, changes in person- 
nel will not matter so much to the long-term security of the innovation. 

Thus, in implementation, the proi^ass of matching iii_vation to 
setting occurs. Sometimes threatening ±eatures of an innervation are 
modified to keep or attract support.) Sometimes variations aire added in 
order to expand a program. Clift, in, building support for educating 
handicapped students, added a number of items at the behes.t of this* 
program's local constituency. 

Implementation can be a matter of degree. That is, the definition 
of successful implementation for any innovation can vary or modify as 
time passes. We noted earlier that a prime characteristic of education- 
al .entrepreneurs is their level of commitment to the educational philo- 
sophy underlying their innovations. Entrepreneurs often work diligently 
using every available resource to preserve the integrity of that philos- 
sophy, if not of a specific innovation. Gross, for example, tried to 
keep- h±s dream alive by promoting the Campus School and adapting its 
.goals to those of the earlier Rochester World of Inquiry Schocx. 

Our cases also reveal at least one attempt to expand an, initial 
innovation beyond its intended focus, and to employ the implementation - 
coalition to do so. . „ The implementation' coalition used to effect the 
initial Syracuse magnet school was extended to establish a second 
magnet. Implementation coalitions, in adapting to the inevitable or 
to new opportunities, can thus move innovations in the direction of 
expansion (Syracuse magnets), which is a demonstration effect; revival 
(Rochester's Campus School); or even contraction (the eventual demise 
of the Metropolitan World of Inquiry School). 

A key variable in these shifts is the behavior of outside funding 
during implementation. Ideally the process of implementation -is one 
in which local support gradually supplants the need for outside fur ds. 
But in some innovations, this is not the case. What sustained som*. of 
Gross's USITP innovations was not only his ability to widen local 
support, but also his ability to attract alternative outside funding 
when one source was closed off. 

A 'great deal o£» "reinvention" can take place during implementation 
in order to keep a viable support coalition ,(horizont:al and vertical) 
together. The implementing entrepreneur can never really rest while, 
financial support is uncertain. 

Incorporation 

A key variable in incorporation is sustained, financial support from 
funds that are" for operational rather than experimental or demonstration 
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Conclusions: The De.ts on-leaking Model 

In the last seen of tfais chapter, we have discussed the . 
relevance of our deer - ^ a-malrlng process model to educational ititio^a- 
tion. In particular re^.nave analyzed how our concepts of bureaucratic 
entrepreneur and coaJLt±=n-brilditig apply to the cases of educational 
inndvation we have .srdisd it: Syracuse and Rochester*; ^; Our model links 
organization and innc^. on through the mechanism df the bureaucratic 
entrepreneur. Obvious^ .hat model must, be adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances Xof the educational organization, including its profes- 
sional-orientation and i^- loosely coupled structure. : Such a struct 
ture, together with the ifcLghly professionalized personnel force, pro- 
vides innumerable opportunities for net/ innovative ideas to surface and 
be considered at many leve:,- of- the organization. It also provides 
. ample occasion f or^yet" grc-ips to erect barriers . The real problem is 
Vto ; match/prganiiatipn and .ite-ad, a : job which falls to the educational 
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entrepreneur. Entrepreneurs must adapt the ir.rr-3.-ian to what the 
orgair" tioci can absorb, what Its clients can s*--, and, more and 
what i^-deral and state governments will sponsc And they must do n.is- 
not cice., but many times over the sequence of — -.ages leading to uicxnate 
incprr^ation. Our model illuminates what hap;'«rns and who makes -t 
happen. It is a dynamic model, and dynamic si is what is required 
for a reject such as educational innovation. 
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It is useful at thr; point to consider the itsst steps in the 
development of our model s It. relates to educar :nal innovation. As 
we have noted throughout, our focus has been on J^cal decision-making 
processes within the furrrion of education! Yet time and again we 
discovered that local derision-makers were responding to or using 
federa_ and state administrators to achieve purposes of mutual interest 
to bdtn. Education was once among the more local of local services, 
but that time has long past. Federal and state influences are pervasive 
at various stages of the innovation cycle. 

Ac the same time, we found — at the. local level — that some tof the 
most difficult and intrinsically important 1 innovations were those that " 
cut across districts. USITP was one of the more controversial of our 
innovations,, and Norman Gross was certainly among the more interesting 
educational entrepreneurs. / 

Without question, the frontier in organizational research and 
innovation lies along interorganizational lines, both vertical and 
hotxzontal. This is the. dimension of intergovernmental relations, 
with intergovernmental interpreted as meaning federal, state, and local 
relations as well as relations among school districts. Not only dofis 
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zhis intercrganizational thrust seem propelled by the logic of research; 
bat also there are public policy imperatives that seem to call for such 
research. With federal and state governments mandating change and/or 
attempting to sponsor change in the local school district, there seems 
zo be a requirement for higher governments to know more about the pro- 
cesses they unleash by their policies. Under what conditions, in 
particular, does a local school district go beyond compliance to a 
federal or, state order and innovate on its own? 

At the same time, we are entering a period — perhaps extending 
until the end of the century — of scarcity. . Cutback management is in 
^ogue, and local schools will nor be spared. If the. great controver- 
sies surrounding education^ in the 1960s and 1970s were largely social, 
those in the 1980s, and 1990s may well be economic. The student market 
is shrinking, and everywhere there is the cry for productivity in 
public services, education not excepted. The present study included 
interdistrict designs to achieve goals. Another study might inquire 
as to whether interdistrict arrangements for economic goals might be 
established, goals in making maximum use of scarce resources for. maximum 
pay-off in terms of quality education. What are the" incentives for such 
interdistrict arrangements? Future research might be directed in such a 
way as to find out. The next step, in short, is toward interorganiza- 
tional research and educational innovation. 



V. RES/LDUAL EFFECTS OF INNOVATIi::i 
FOR INNOVATION IN SYRAC- 'Z 



Rationale 

In our ptoposal to apply our de£Z±s±an-making process model to 
educational organizations JLn. SyracuHa and Rochester, we extended our 
conceptual model- ^cTinclude what we labeled "residual effects" of 
innovations. This effort was an er-~ision of our earlier work on 
urban technological innovation for National Science Foundation. 
After reviewing the literature on ir^ vat ion in organizations and our . 
case studies, we observed that most research is "project oriented." 
In other words, most researchers focused on a particular innovative 
project: how it was started, designed, adopted, implemented, and routin- 
ized in a relatively limited period of time. Rarely^did these 
researchers study the long-term consequences of the innovation and/or 
the degree to which successful or unsuccessful attempts to innovate 
affect the organization's capacity ro innovate. Thus, we proposed to 
test a methodological approach in studying the residual effects of V 
two, major, large-scale innovations: Project Unique in Rochester and 
the Campus Plan in Syracuse. 

^-r^^e hypothesized that the innovation process in public organiza- 
tions does not cease' with the incorporation or routinization of a 
specific innovation. Organizations and their members are permanently 
affected by attempts to innovate, successfully or not. For example, 
the Syracuse City School District sustained a failure to innovate with 
the defeat of the Campus Plan proposal.. Former Syracuse Superintendent 
Barry and a number of school district administrators informed us that 
they realized mistakes had. been made in the innovation process~~and 
that they would do things differently if given another opportunity. 

•Their 'experience with' attempting to move the Campus Plan to adoption 
left some residual effects deeply impressed on the school district 
staff. Examining these effects, we believed, would add a significant^ 
dimension to our knowledge of the capacity of public organizations to 
innovate. Up to this point, we had envisioned this capacity only in 
terms of the resources and strategies utilized by bureaucratic entre- 
preneurs in assembling a coalition. We were unable , to explore residuals 
because- we lacked a longitudinal perspective of the ' innovation process. 
Thus, we proposed to remedy this j knowledge gap by , reexamining Project 
Unique in Rochester and the Campus Plan in Syracuse to determine what V 
residual effects of these innovations remain in the, two districts in 
the 1970s. ' ' 

■We do not claim that the notion of residuals is a new social 
science construct. It is related to the notions of organizational feed- 
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back, "spillover effects, and indirect consequences. We are extending 
the construct of residual effects to the process of innovation in 
educational organizations. It adds complexity to our model. Our 
results from field work both in Syracuse. and in Rochester indicate that 
examining residual effects over a ten-to-fifteen-year period adds 
greater realism and depth to our decision-making model- This approach 
places innovation efforts in. a much broader context of educational 
policy-making. 

In our proposal to NIE, we made no claim to be able to trace every 
consequence, every direct and indirect effec£ of all decisions relating 
to Project Unique, The purpose of this research effort and the limited 
resources of the grant constrained us to select and examine a mere 
sample of possible residual effects. However, even this modest effort 
has produced very interesting and extremely useful results. 

We had hypothesized also that examining residual effects would not 
only provide us with a greater understanding of an organization's capa- 
city to innovate, but would also provide us with a more complete picture 
of the impact of large-scale innovations over time. Our view of the 
status and actual contributions of' the Campus Plan and Project Unique 
have changed as a result of the work for NIE. 

Revaluation of the Campus Plan and Project Unique 

In our earlier work for the National Science Foundation, we had 
characterized the Campus Plan as an "aborted innovation 11 in Syracuse. 
We documented its birtl: in 1966 and its demise in 1970. After years 
of planning and hundreds of thousands of federal Title III dollars- 
spent to design and market numerous innovative concepts, the failure 
to implement the Campus Plan was a source of frustration to administra- 
tive staff members, the superintendent, and federal officials of the. 
U. S. Office of Education. (USOE) . 

On the other hand, \our study of Project Unique in Rochester 
.indicated that we had a success. story . We characterized Project Unique 
as a successful innovation from start to finish. We examined the design 
adoption, implementation, and routinization stages. ;of Project Unique. 
Both for practitioners and for academic scholars, there was much to be 
learned here' about the process and .impact 'of large-scale innovations. 

Viewing the Campus Plan \and Project Unique as "innovative projects" 
in arid of 'themselves, our initial characterizations were essentially 
correct. However, reexamining each over a longer period of time, we 
have revalua ted our, positions. The Campus Plan may have died at the 
adoption stage, but. its residual effects have had a profound influence 
on the Syracuse CityT'School District. The Project Unique experience in 
Rochester was indeed a successful innovation, but its residi/al effects 
have been mixed in relation to their Ipng-term impact on the Rochester , 
City School-District. The apparent failure of the Campus /Plan may have- 
had greater long-term benefits for Syracuse than, the apparent success 
of Project Unique for Rochester^ 



Background for the Campus Plan and Project Unique 

/The Campus Plan and Project Unique were designed to address similar 
problems. The Campus Plata focused on three broad goals: 

(a) to stimulate racial integration; 

(b) to improve instruction on the elementary level; and 

(c) to solve the problem of deteriorating plants. 

Similarly, Project Unique was- designed. to accomplish the following goals: 

(a) to help, reduce -de facto segregation in city schools; 

(b) to help eliminate ra!cial isolation in suburban schools; and • 

(c) to improve urban education in a declining city. 

The Campus Plan and Project Unique were considered to be key com- 
ponents in long-term plans by both city school district superintendents 
to reduce racial imbalance in their respective schools. The planning 
process was ^triggered by several important events. The first was a 
"Special Message to Chief School Administrators and Presidents of Boards 
of Education" on June 14, 1963, issued by New York State Commissioner of 
Education Dr. James E. Allen, Jr. The second event was a series of 
racial disturbances* in major cities in summer 1964. The third event 
was the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act ofU965 
which provided special funds under Title III for innovative educational 
programs. The fourth event, perhaps. the most important, was the inter- 
action of key actors to brainstorm and elicit ideas for joint decision- 
making 1 and collective problem-solving. Ad hoc coalitions of interested 
citizeiu3, businessmen, educators, administrative staff members, the 
superintendents of both districts, and local, state, and federal officials 
were formed to plan and move the innovations through the complek and j 
torturous decision-making process.. /- 

In their original form, both the Campus Plan and Project Unique were 
very similar. Each had an instructional or prograinmatic aspect and a 
capital construction aspect. A crucial distinction between the two 
projects, however, was the grand strategy used by the educational entre- 
preneurs in each district. 

In Syracuse, Superintendent Franklin Barry placed the emphasis on /. 
the capital construction aspect due, in part, to the deteriorating 
facilities in the district. Following the Campus Plan, the city would 
be divided into four quadrants with an educational park at the core of 
each quadrant. In each park would be up to eight, 540-pupil schools. 
The construction of all four campuses was planned to occur over a twenty- 
year period, and existing schools would be phased^ out in order of 
obsolescence. Great emphasis in the design stage^ was placed on the 
physical facilities and organization of the educational parks (or campuses / 
as they were also called):. Less emphasis was placed on the Curriculum 
changes 1 that would focus on individualized instructipn. One of the most 
innovative features in the plans for implementing the individualized 
approach was a computer systein "capable of storing, processing, and ^ /■ 
retrieving large volumes of information as an integral part of the daily 
instructional process. 11 ^ 
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In 1968, estimates of the. cost of the first of four proposed 
campuses were $20 million. Adopting the Campus Plan would have com- 
mitted all concerned to major educational expenditures and a new 
delivery system for elementary educational 0 services in the city. The 
new facilities would have provided racial balance, the relocation of 
all elementary pupils to four sites, and the abandonment of the neigh- 
borhood schools. Because of the scope and cost of the plan, it had to 
be approved by the Sytacuse Board of Education, the Syracuse Common 
Council (for bonding)', and the City Board of Estimate. Thus, the 
successful adoption-of the innovation required support from many indivi- 
duals beyond the coalition formed by the educational bureaucracy. 

* . ' r ■ - 

In Rochester, Superintendent Herman Goldberg fScused the attention 
of the coalition members on the programmatic aspects of Project Unique 
rather than on the capital facilities aspect. He believed that, by 
implementing first the integrated educational package, he could later 
win support for new facilities incorporating these new programs. Only 
on a few occasions and in a, few paragraphs, did Goldberg present his 
vision for the construction of new facilities. This vision included a 
large complex of educational and administrative facilities plus a 
central communications system, all housed on one tract in the central 
city. It would include an 800-pupil, permanent World of Inquiry School,, 
a Resource Demonstration Center, a telecommunications studio, and the 
central administrative offices of the Rochester Board of Education 7 . 
While this ambitious new complex of facilities was to be ari integral 
part of the long-term plan fcr Rochester, most of the attention pf the 
proponents of Project Unique was focused on the programmatic components. 
Of Project Unique*s $4.5 million funds received through Title III over 
a three-year period (1967-1970), only nbout $90,000 specifically went to 
capital *improvemen;. s.f <m old school building. 

J „ In summary, jv;h '^^ : ^ct Unique anei the Campus Plan had programmatic 
and -capital com- ,u aspects.. In Rochester, the focus was placed 
on the programmatic ■asx^^wits to move the innovation through the various 
stages of adoption and >^ v3mentation. This strategy was successful. 
In Syracuse, the focus iraa 'placed on the capital construction aspect to 
move the innovation through the decision-making process. This strategy; 
resulted- in failure at the early adoption stage. Only a careful examin- 
ation of residual efforts tells us the complete story of the Campus Plan. 

\ - . • ' v \f : 

Types of Residual Effec ts 

1 We have defined residual effects as intended and/or unintended con- 
sequences of an innovation that are traceable, or at least fairly trace-, 
able* to. a specific innovation. In our proposal and throughout our 
field \work, we had no illusions about the difficulty of defining and 
operationalizing this cons tract of "residual effects." Causa,! connections 
between \events. are often blurred by the occurrence 'of other activities. 
Causal, relationships,; in general, are very difficult to verify in 
social science research, especially in studying- real-world decision-making 
processes. Our results, thus, are reported as tentative generalizations. 




In' applying our model to the cases,- we have identified three types 
of residual effects. \ 

Type I: Those effects directly traceable to a particular 
. innovation. 1 

Type II: Those effects originating in earlier innovations that 
. i- are enhanced or extended by a later sp'ecific innovation. 

Here, there is a "piggyback" effect. If the effect were 
-traceable to a second and third innovation, we would 
designate it as II (3) 

"Type III: Those effects that are mixed. They are the' result of 
many innovative attempts and policy decisions. They 
can only be fairly traced to any 6ne innovation. 

These various types of residual effects can be of three categories. 
I. Structural (tangible) 

A. Organizational artifacts - changes documented in 

(1) Standard Operating Procedures (SOPs) 

(2) Codifications • j 

(3) Contractual agreements 

(4) Reorganization pl.ans 

(5) Personnel position classifications 

(6) Incentive systems 

B. New or modified work/ roles 

C. New membership in the organization 

D. Resource allocation - budget modifications * 

E. Cooperative agreements- x 

F. Mechanisms of coordination - 
II. Perceptual (intangible) - changes in 

A. Status 

B„ Professional values 

C. Attitudes , s 
. D . Informal relationships v 
III. Instructional 

. ■ """ — ~ i ■ - :. ' • ' 

The evidence of residuals from the Campus Plan has been examined 
by Marguerite Beardsley in her case study, "The Campus Plan in Syracuse: 
1966-78." Officials of the Syracuse City School District enthusiastically 
endorsed this approach. They discussed the 'construct f of residual 
effects with the* SRC research team on several occasions. They readily 
understood our. focus and provided many concrete examples of innovations . 
in the ^district that were adopted and implemented after the Campus Plan 
proposal had been abandoned. On table 10, we have supnar^Lzed the residual 
effects of. the purported "failure" of the Campus Pl\an and their . 



Table 10 

CAMPUS PLAN INNOVATIONS IN USE 
SYRACUSE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



SCHOOLS 



TOPICS 



illevue 



mforth 



alaware 



lmwood 



ranklin 



Individualized 
Instruction 



Computerized 
Instruction 



Dial-Access 
Information 



Multi 

Approaches 
to Reading 



Distar 



Interest- 
Centered 
Programs 



Magnet 



Open • 

School 

Concept 



Team 

Teaching/ 
Planning 



Teaching 



Media 
Centers 



Community 
Participation 



ughes 



un ting ton 



yde 



ing 



SRA 



Both 



Both 



Teaching 



[cKinley-Brighton 



(eachem 



»brter 



ioberts 



ialina 



Seymour 



Smith, Edward 



Smith, H. W. 



Yon vDiiyn 



X 

IT 



Magnet 



Planning 



Planning 



Both 



Webster/ 
Week 3 



Cr. ■!.<.' 



1Q7 
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distribution by school. On tables 111 and 12, we have placed these 
and other residuals in the context of the typolpgy suggested above. 

Information on the residual effects" of Project Unique is summarized 
here from the case study, "Residual Effects" fof^ProJect Unique in Roch- 
ester, New York, 1970-79" prepared by Patrick J. Hennigan. . Table 13 
orders the effects based on, the same typology above. 

*' " ' " ' ■ . ! 

Major Residual Effects in Syracuse 

Oae of /the most significant residual effects identified in Syracuse 
. is the Spec/Lai Programs unit. Organized as a loose coalition during the 
design sjta^e of the Campus Plan, a new organizational unit has emerged 
over thd past decade. The Special Programs unit has greatly enhanced 
the district's capacity to innovate. It represents a body of in-house 
technicals/expertise. It is also an importantxcomponent of the district's 
organizational .memory . \ 

In her case study^ Beardsley describes the structure and evolution 
of this tf^f ice. Special Programs consists of about eighty staff 
members whose activities are fondue ted in a separate building apart 
from the administrative offices of the district./ This group monitors 
programs, writes proposals to secure federal and state funds, conducts 
• assessments and evaluations, and participates/in planning for the dis- 
trict. In addition, the unit coordinates audio-visual equipment and 
use, provides a resource center ,for teachers, and administers special 
programs such as the Indian Education .Center, ,?re-Kindergarte„n Program, 
and English as a Second Language Program. 

The emergence , of the Special Programs unit appears to be due to 
. several factors. First, as budgets contract, administrative positions 
■\ arer e liminated. Some personnel must shift to "soft" government project 
funds*. ^As outside funding is obtained, positions are retained or added. 
A second factor is the strong support of the\superintendent . A third 
factor is the gradual growth in confidence and ability among the staffs 
of the^peeial Programs unit. A very important residual v effect of 
the Camptxs Plan experience is. the development of in-house qr in-district 
technical expertise* } \ \ 

In the early N and mid-1960s, the district relied .very heavily on the 
\ use of outside educational consultants. Today, th^ use of consultants 
has .decreased dramatically. Many of the current staff members were 
involved in designing the Campus Plan proposals and in submitting them \ 
for. funding. These processes greatly enhanced their skills. The ad hoc : 
coalition of general education people has, in effect, become a lasting 
alliance of technical experts. About one half .of the unit's staff have 
been working together for ten yearlK Several of. the key staff members 
playe/d active roles in the Campus Plan. They know about the process of s 
moving innovations from design to adoption. This contributes^ signifi- 
cantly to the district's current capacity to innovate. 
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Table 11 

J RESIDUAL EFFECTS OF THE CAMPUS PLAN BY TYPE OF RESIDUAL 





Type 


of Residual 


• Effects 




Type^f: directly 
r^Jgpg&able to the 
Campus. Plan ; \ 


--Individualized instruction; 
Multi-approaches to reading. 


r ' 


Type-II: "piggy- 
back" effect of i. \ ■> 

the Campus ; Plan . * 

t- *■ * ■* 


Speciai Programs Office 

(formerly Office, of, ..Research) s ' • " 

^ * -.1 


* 

» 
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Type, III:, fairly : 
traceable~'£o' . ttie : , 
Campus* Plan; - 
mixed ef fects'i \ 3 


Computerized instruction;' } 

Open .School ^concept; . 
- Team teaching; <?,■'< , . ; 

Media Centers; - x ' 
' Interest-feentered programs 1 * 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE RESIDUAL EFFECTS OF PROJECT UNIQUE BY TYPE OF INDICATOR 
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The .Special Programs unit also serves as a mechanism or vehicle c< 
for lateral or upward, mobility for teachers and administrators within , 
the. district. For example, in our case, "The House Plan in the^Syracuse 
City School District: Managerial ; Innovation in a. Single School," by 
Thomas Dorsey, we learned how an organizational and managerial innova- 
tion was designed and introduced by a group of school teachers and 
administrators in one junior high school in 1967-68. One of the key 
actors later shifted from the junior high school to the centralizes 
Special Programs staff. Thus, he brcmght his expertise on the house 
plan and on the process of innovating* to his new unit. 

Our findings in Syracuse indicate that advocates of the Campus Plan 
took advantage 'of new opportunities to implement campus plan innovations 
for\ears after the termination of the official Campus Plan effort. In 
general, Beardsley found that those innovations requiring little or 
no changes in existing facilities and within 'existing nrganizational 
structures were more widely implemented by the . distric/t. Also, those 
innovations requiring no capital investment were more frequently used. , 
Availab le t funding through Title I facilitated the adoption of more' inno- . 
vatfbtis in Title I schools than in non-Tftle I schools.* . -' 

'r. *In \dditibh* to Vth^ Special Programs unit, .important residual effects 
that we have: identified and examined include the* following items:, 

*\ ■ . . ,yj ■ .^v ... ■■ r t . ■ ■ . • » 

. • (a)^ individualized^ ins true tiotj ; ' ' 
.(b) computerized instruction; . 1 

(c) team teaching And planning'; „ ... 

■ (d) use of instructional spedialistsjt , </ '. 

'(e) l^iseirvtce education; % . c f 
If] use of a quadrant-plan apptoach in the district integration 

planning effort^ 1 ■ - 

(g) multiapproaches to heading; ' s '« 
■(h) interest-centered programs; . 

(i) media centers; f and ' r ^ f , ; 

' ' • (j) parent and community participation." * 

r 1 • ■ 

Of the residual effects examined, the open school concept has been 
rarely implemented..' Dial-access information 1 , described in, the Catrpus 
Plan szudy as important, to the' success pf individually prescribed " 
: Instruction'/* haa not been adopted by the district. All of thesre 
effects are described in greater detail* in the case study by- Beardsley j > 
contained in the volume of cases accompanying t3iis< report . 

'•■ ■ : ' ■ *' ^ V 

Major Residual Effects in Rdctfester * J 

— ■ ■ ~7~ ~ ■ * " - * ^ 

In Rochester, ; we faqjed actuation far different from our experience 
in Syracuse. Here, -We were examining the, residual effects of a vfery 
successful set of innovations contained in, Project Unique, rather than, t 
an innovation terminated. before adoption, as in Syracuse. In our 
research, we were able to identify and examine many : important residual 



effects of Project Unique,; More detail on each residual effect is 
contained in the^case study in the second volume of this report. 

The most important (residual effects of Project Unique are Project 
US, the World of Inquiry! School (WOIS) , and Project Unique, Incorpora- 
ted (PUI), (see figure 1 ). Of these three items, the first two were 
two components of the original nine components of Project Unique from 
1967 to 1970. The third is a legal body: a new, nonprofit, educational 
organizational structure established to continue the work of the orig- 
inal Project Unique. \ The various other- types of residuals are arrayed 
in table 14. \ 

Project Unique consisted of nine innovative programs centrally 
administered by a special, semi-autonomous unit called the Center Eqr 
Cooperative, Action in /Urban Education. Following the Chronology of \ v 
Events, 1963-1979 (see table 15), a Title III (ESEA) planning grant X\ 
19.65 helped to launch the formal planning for Project Unique. A coali^i 
tion-of Rochester administrative staff , teachers, university representa* 
tives, and business leaders formed the core. of a group of actors deter- / 
mined to design innovative programs and move them to adoption. After 
-adoption by the RochesteriBbard of Education, Project Unique received 
federal Title III (ESEA) /funds .to implement its components" for three \ 
years: 196 7-1970. ; 'T " ' V - - % - ^ J 

Fo^ the three-year /trial implementation, Project^ Unique, received; 
,a6out i$4. 5 million in Title -III ■■"funds*. Of the twelve" original compon-r 
•ents in' the first ? proposal submitted by the' school district to the- | 
«U. S. Office of Education in 1967 , nine were approved and funded for "♦' 
the three-year period./ In addition^ to- the * administrative unit (the s 
Ceriteiif or "Cobperat in .Urban Education) , two of the major p 

components included the World bf Inquiry School and the Urban- Sub urban. 
^Interdistrict Transfer Program .\ Other program components included 
the Urban Education MajQr Program, the. Qpmmunity Resources Workshop, « 

* the Teacher Program/ RISE^'(the Right of an Individual)- to Secure an 

* Education) , SPAN (Schobl Parent Adviser to the Neighborhood), the ^ 
Tedcher Intferrishi^^ Resources Council,, and ^ 
Sibieiy's Satellite S^^ .' ; . 

'^•V^ Unique ended, < % 

essentially :^qnl^ components continued to ■ i 

functic^ :i^ Schobl ind the Urban-Suburban; 

^V.Eafee following programs either were- • 
t6nninated;br ' • . 

/ ]: f t individuals ln;]>o^ 

* / ^ ?^ to improve their j ob status 

. with additi ■■ * '• -u:-'- 

. ■'; (2); U^ fotf special; t , 

: - was; ^ programs . ^ < \l< \' v * 
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Figure 1 

MAJOR RESIDUAL EFFECTS OF PROJECT UNIQUE 
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. " ■ Table 14/ 
■ . . . • . ' / . ' ■ 

RESIDUAL EFFECTS OF PROJECT UNIQUE BY TYPE OF RESIDUAL 



Type of Residual 



Effects 



Type I: directly 
traceable to 
Project Unique 



Type II: "piggy- 
'back 11 effect with 
Project Unique'' 



Type III: fairly^ 
traceable tp 
Projec't Unique^ 
mixed effects/ 



Project /Unique, Incorporated; 
World of Inquiry School 

- magnet-type school 

-/ratmilyl groups and interest centers 

-/ open- classroom; 
Fund-raising Experience with private sector, 



Urban-Suburban Interdistrict Transfer P.Ian: 

I Project US; r > 
/paraprof essidnal ^training programs; 

Community participation (business, parents,," 

groups); -> 
* Metropolitan World .of Inquiry School. 

"Educational Associates", credential for para : 
professionals; ; > \: <ft 
<New bargaining unit for paraprof essionalsj 
Magnet-school concept. f 



Ml 
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Table 15 



CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 



1963-1979 



PROJECT UNIQUE 
TIME i?RAME 



DATE 



1963 



1964 



1966 
196? 

■£' • 
. . ' - "• - 

1968 
1969 

1970 



EVENT 



1965 ' 



Herman Goldberg named suprrintendent of Rochester city 
schools. New York State Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. James BV Allen, Jr., requests statement on racial 
intoalance in Roches ter city s cho o Is by S ep tember 1 . 

Summer: civil disturbances ,in central city Rochester. 
Fall; initial planning meetings between school superin- 
tendent, -state off icials^and faculty of University of ^ 
Rochester^ to d eve iop a cooperative prdject.on urban _ ; 
education. ' -■• . • "j . . • : , 0 , 

: s '.'V.. ■ ■ v • . ■ ! • • . . f 

.■"*." „ '. * . j ■ ■ ' , „ . ' ' 

Urban-Suburban Transfer Program; established between West 
Irondequo'it and Roches ter city schools . v / & 

Jaiiuaty: first pjibiic announcement of the plan* for* the - ( 
Center- f or Copperajtiye Action* in Urban Education (CCAUE) h 
and a World o| Work demonstration school. 1" : 

November: Rochester Board of Education approves proposal 
for, Title III planning grant. . 8 

Summer! Community Resources Workshop held — basis .for CCAUE. * 
Dr. -Elliot Shapiro appointed' to direct the planning team. 
. USOE /approve? Title ill planning grant. 

January 15: submission to USOE of first proposal for Projedt^ : 
Unique.. ; * v-.V . 

May: USOE approves proposal; William C. Young appointed.^, 
'direct of Project Unique. ^ > ';' 

•> USOE approval of second-year funding for Project Unique ^ jj 

USOE^approyes third-year funding for 'Proj'ect Unique. J 
September: Project Unique receives provisional charter f irom j 
ftew York BoarS of Regents as a nonprofit corporation. j 
Tamblyn and Brown complete feasibility study on fund raising .V 

> Ito^ World pf Inquiry School//: 

f bry$i20, 000 to-be matched by local funds for 1970- T2 . .jj. 
William; C ;! Young resigns .'• Raymond S . ,*man ; appointed director 
of * Project Unique . . 
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1971 



Dr. Herman Goldberg resigris as superintendent of schools; 
Dr. John Franco is appointed superintendent of schools. 
Dr. Harvey Granite is appointed director of Project Unique . 



1972 National Science Foundation awards three-year grant. 

1973 Project Unique, Inc., granted absolute charter by New York 
State Board of Regents (see appendix A for charter draft) . 
Emergency School Assistance Act grant received. 
Metropolitan World of Inquiry School opens. 

1974 World of Inquiry School institutionalized within Rochester 

City .School District budget. ~ { 
Mrs. Eleanor Peck is appointed Project assistant. 

1975 Project. Unique, Inc., begins support for Artists-in-Residence 

(see appendix f or summary of activities, ' 1975-78) . 

1976- Metropolitan World of Inquiry School, closes. 

1977, Many proposals prepared but not funded, with,- Project Unique, Inc 
as sponsor.; u " : ' 

1978 "Call, to Action" memo from Dr.. Harvey Granite^to th^ Board of. 

Trustees' of Project Unique, Inc. : Revitalizatjon process 
beguti to reformulate goals an4 objectives 'of Project; Unique.' . 

1979 . Project Unique, Inc., , opens separate office.- Mrs. Diane Kehoe 

: Burns is appointed associates director. New proposals "ar£ 
developed .to reactivate Project tinique. ' . 
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(3) Community Teacher - Based on the notion of a classroom in 
the home arid focused on the need for early childhood education. / 
After 1970 >; it became part of the Community Education Center^, / 
supported by state funds*. 

(4) SPAN - Focused on tlje connection between . the home and school, 
with paraprofessionals serving as trouble-shooters and ombudsmen,. 
It also merged with the jgrowing paraprofessional movement, in 
Rochester, s ; ; : 

(5) Sibley's Satellite School - Provided a highly visible setting 
in a downtown department store for customers and other visitors to 
see integrated, education "in action. V It was terminated with the 
end of Title III funding. 

(6) Teacher Internship r Designed to prepare interns to be effective 
.classroom tedchers for inner-city schools. Interns were new 

* student teachers as, well as experienced elementary teachers who 
desired; retraining,. This program was alsp terminated after 1970. % 



VI 



The major components, the World of ihcjuiry School and the Urban- 
Suburban Iriterdistriqit' Transfer Program, .were .anrlyzed 'in greater detail 
to determine. their current status and various residual effects. ' '< 

The' World of; Inquiry School was an early, magnet- type schtool, drawing 
^hil^ren on a^oluntar^ 4>a3is f rom< the inner city, outer city, and sub- • ■ 
urban districted In the esrly ;i970s , : it was characterized^ one of 
three " -"alternative" schools,'" an optional setting for students. One 
major residual effect; was^.that WO IS.- set the. tfone' fot integrated educa- / 
tional- efforts later funded by the Emergency School .Aid Act and for 
recent planning efforts: to -expand 'th<* magnet^hool concept . The • 
experiences of administering WO IS were shared wilh other district 
administrators ^through community plarining^panels and work groups. * 

The following residual effects of WpIS were identified and examined: 

* (1) use* of computers; 

' _ (2) continued use of family^ groups/ and interest centers; 

(3) magrist-school approach; - 

(4) IPX Systems approach; » 

(5) transfer of WolS model'; 

(6) joint, parenfrstaf f reporting process j 
»; (7) teaching prac t iceg;_WI_^ 




(a) fluid 1 class grouping^ ; 

(b) team teaching ; .? 

(c) : open classroom/ environment; 

(d) parents' as helpers 
"j (e) reporting system/to parents; and 

(8) overall attitudinal/changes about the, role of WOJS. 



The second Residual if feet studied was the .growth in the ,role of. 
paraprof esslonals . the paraprofessional movement itf Rochester which 
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began in 1965 received a f irm boost from Project Unique during 4 the 

period from 1967 to 1970. Here, we would classify this as a type II 

residual effect. Project Unique was used to expand the role of para- 
professionals. 



Year 
1965-66 
19&7-7(r 



1975-76 



1979-80 



Source of Support 

Title I, ESEA, "New Careers" 1 

"Project Unique - Title II, E$EA 
RISE component 

SPAN component, absorbed people from RISE and New Careers 
Community Teacher Program 
Operation Home Base 
Teacher, Intern Program 

Peak years: 300-400 paraprof essionals in instructional 
unit3, plus 200+ in service roxes , 

About 200 in instructional units 



A separate union bargaiping unit was established for parapro- 
fessional staff members: the Teacher's Aide Associates of Rochester 
(TAAR), as part of the Rochester Teachers Association. 

- ■ 7 ' ■ . 

In discussing residual effects of Project Unique, the chief 
administrator for paraprof essional programs cited the patterns and 
levels of training and the utilization of community people as role- 
model educators . She considers these to be two important residual 
effectjS. Structural residuals include die following items: F * 

(1) A new bargaining unit; 

(2) new job descriptions for "Educational Associates 11 developed 

by staff ^nd approved by civil service; and 

(3) a new training program: five years, leading to elementary 

teacher certification. ' , 

Project Unique was also a vehicle for enhancing the .Urban-Suburban 
Interdistrict Transfer Program. This is also a fcype II residual. 
Comparing pupil enrollment and funding figures before, during * and 
after Project Unique indicates that participation iti Project Unique 
greatly enlarged the program. . Enrollniant increased from 24 students 
in 1965-66 to 618 in 1970-71. 

One of the most interesting residual effects of the whole Project 
Unique enterprise is the nonprofit educational corporation called . 
project Unique, Incorporated (PUI) . , Provisionally chartered by the 
New York State Board of Regents in 1969, PUI was granted an absolute 
charter three years later. 

The purposes for which the corporation was formed were:/ 

(1) to continue the aims and goals of Project Unique as con- 
tained in the various program; components, specifically 
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Figure 3 
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mentioning WOIS; 

(2) to solicit and collect funds from ^private, and public sources, 
including foundations, to. assure the continued operation of 
WOIS ar.d other components; 

(3) to act as an advisory body to the Rochester Board of Education 
<» for the operation of Project 'Unique; , 

(4) to cooperate wi N th the Rochester City School District and other 
school districts to establish schools based on the principles 

- s , of WOIS;, 

(5) to aid in the development of inservice programs for school 
personnel; and 

(6) to make educational research data available, J 

In 1968, Herman Goldberg, William Young, and several staff members 
began developing strategies to attain: a sound financial base for the 
continuation and eventual institutionalization of Project Unique. They 
were aware that the general policy of USOE was to. fund Title III 
projects for a three-year period. They were weil aware of the grant 
stipulations for PACE (Projects to Advance Creativity in Education) 
programs: 

■ ■ -X • • ■■ ■ . - r 

Proposals for long- term projects should indicate methods for 
phasing out federal support over three-year periods for gradual 
absorption by local or other funding. Since the intent of PACE 
is to stimulate- and assist in the support of innovative and 
exemplary programs, the phasing out process is essential in 
. order to conserve federal resources for other promising PACE- 
programs.36 1 

The findings indicated that the top leadership in the Rochester 
area was aware of Project Unique. According to Tamblyn and Brown, 
"Beyond any doubt, the media of the community have been of invaluable 
assistance in bringing to the population an awareness of Project Unique. ,f 
0£ the many components of Project Unique, the World of Inquiry School 
only was sufficiently understood. Half of those interviewed thought that 
WOIS' might even be successful in securing private support. However, 
"none" of , the leadership expressed any confidence that sufficient funds 
could be raised to Continue Project Unique at its present leVel of 
financial operations." 

In their conclusions, Tamblyn and Brown suggested that more parti- 
cipation and more involvement by the totf leadex^hip in Rochester was 
necessary to spcure private support. Several persons interviewed 
stateii that "there is little, if any, precedent in the Rochester-Monroe 
Counter ar&a for private support of programs that, traditionally, have 
been the responsibility of government bodies ." It was recommended that, 
prior to launching a .fund-raising campaign, an in-depth evaluation of 
Unique should be done by a committee of qualified representatives of 




industry, commerce,, and professions. Findings should be widely 
disseminated through' a well-planned public relations effort, using 
the public media and personal involvement by the leaders of Project 
Unique. 

Apparently, prior to the completion of the feasibility study, 
William Young, Al Mellican, and Raymond Iman developed a formal pre- 
sentation highlighting the philosophy of Project Unique, its potential 
for change in urban education, and its role as a model for urban 
centers. They met with over 10.0 local-businesses and industries with 
their "travelling road show 11 to obtain contributions for a fund for 
Project Unique. Y ' 

To legally solicit and receive funds, Project Unique had .to become 
-a "legal body." Thus,. Young suggested to the advisory committee that 
it should obtain a charter from the New York State Board of Regents. 
Young worked through the New York State Department of Education to 
obtain a provisional charter front the Board of Regents. He received 
particularly useful .assistance from Helen Powers, one. of the members 
of the Regents who lived in Rochester, even though she was not per- 
sonally fully supportive of all of the ideas contained in the Project 
Unique concept. The Rochester Board of Education also passed a resolu- 
tion of approval for the incorporation procedure. The core group of 
the new Board of Trustees of Project Unique, Inc., were formerly 
members of the Community Resources Council and the Advisory Committee. 
William Grfien, an attorney with SYBRON Corporation, was added to the 
board and became thfe first board chairman. He was actively involved 
in soliciting private contributions for Project Unique, S-n^/ In 
comparing the charter group of 1969 with the trustees in 1979, only 
William Pugh, administrator of the World of Inquiry School,/ is listed 
with both groups. 

\ Superintendent Goldberg believed that Project Unique "should stand 
on its own feet." 3 ? He felt that incorporation would bring added prestig 
to the organization. This prestige would make i^t easier to attract 
important community leaders to serve on the boarci > In turn, PUI, as 
\ a legal body ,v would raise its own funds f r cm nonpublic sources. Young 
arid Goldberg believed ; that these funds could then be used to fight for 
desegregati^ ih a positive way, thus avoiding 

court suits vV; ^ role of PUI, Goldberg stated 

that he did not: see^it/beybnd the task at hand. He did not see it 
as a conduit f or new\funds to run its own projects. . 

•: ;• v ■ • • . 

*What is; the current role of Project Unique, Incorporated? It 
appearsLto it^is ; W a stage, of ref orma:tipn , Its role, 

ob j ectivesi -and very purpose are unclear . Should the board . redefine* its 
purpbse?iV Should Is there a purpose for PUI today? 

Wh^t are its. : ; ; dptions'?/ : \> r ; ; •• 

/•^tih^e^r^xit: entrepreneur Kehoe Burns and Harvey Granite i) 

• have been "exploring • mos t or all o f th e f o llowing options: V^/ 

■<■/-■■■ ■: &M: r '-;- : -' y h : , -114- . '.' 



(a) Reformulate a work plan based on one or two particular 
charter objectives, as adopted in 1969; 

Identify new program areas, and obtain new funding through 
proposal development; 

Return to role as trustee of WOIS; 

Conduct comprehensive self-evaluation to set new general 
goals—strategic planning approach with broad participation;. 

(e) "String along" waiting for something to "catch on" and 
revitalize PUI; 

(f) Terminate PUI and close accounts; ' 

(g) Explore with staff members of the Department of Education the 
various uses of an organizational mechanism such as .PUI - ( 
(nonprofit corporation) ; data from National Diffusion Network 
(NOW) may be useful; 

(h& Merge with other independent groups to. form a stronger 
coalition for desegregation. 

The future of Project Unique, Incorporated, is uncertain. Perhaps, 
one of these options will successfully bring new life to this project. 

, The Metropolitan World of Inquiry School (MWOIS) , modeled after 
the original World of Inquiry School, is another important residual 
e 7 f fecit. It Qperated from 1973 to 1976. The funding, for the school 
/was obtained through the Urban-Suburbaii Interdistrict Transfer Program 
/ (USITP). Initially, it was opened in 1973 with funding obtained through 
the category of metropolitan area programs.. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion revised the guidelines eliminating this category a year later. 
Through various .arrangements with regional DHEW officials, the school 
continued until 1976. Of f icials- of USITP have not abandoned the con- 
cept of a metropolitan educational system. The expierience of forming 
•a coalition for the Metropolitan World of Inquiry School has led to the 
formulation of a different set of strategies for similar future projects 
focusing on a metropolitan approach. A more detailed discussion of this 
process is contained in a separate case study. The Metropolitan World 
of Inquiry School is indicated in figure 1 by dashed lines because it 
was a type I residual, directly traceable to Project Unique, but one 
that was in effect for a limited period. 
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Table 16 



LIFE CYCLE OF PROJECT UNIQUE \ - -' 

1963-65 Problem/ Issue Identification and Formulation : Rochester 

city schools are racia'lly imbalanced. Innovative approaches 
£re needed to reduce racial imbalance^ and to improve urban 
education. - . Q 

1965-67 Genesis of Project UnjLqye ; ^Design stage - broad-based com- 
munity involvement; Summer Community Resources Workshop; USOE 
approves Title III Planning 1 Grant . 

1967-70 Implementation of Project Unique and Its Nine Components ; USOE 
. approves use of Title III funds for three years at about $1.5 
million per year. *" , 

1970-74 Stabilization Period ; Routinization stage. World of Inquiry 
. receives grants from Rockefeller Foundation and. the National 
Science Foundation and wins local school district support. 

'1974-78 Dormant Period for Project Unique, Incorporated : Assists in 
sponsoring Artists-in-Rfesidence* Program for Rochester City 
School District, CETA funds expand program. 

1978-80 Reformulation Stage and/or Termination of Project Unique , 
W- ' ^ incorporated ; Kehoe and Granite establish independent 
administrative s Structure for PUL. Artists- in-Residence 
Program continues. 
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Conclusions and Observations 



' The study of . residual effects of innovation added complexity and 
realism to our organizational decision-making model; Thi3 is a major 
conclusion of bur study. 

Examining the residual effects added a significant dimension to 
our knoWlekge of the capacity of public organizations to innovate. 
The longitudinal, historical approach allowed us to examine the long- 
term consequences; of two large-scale innnova tions : the Campus Plan 
in. Syracuse and Project Unique. in Rochester. Viewing each as a. 
"project," The djampus Plan can be characterized as a& unsuccessful 
innovation and Pfcjrject Uuique as successful i A reexamination of 
1 residual ef fee ts-*;t)eyond the adoption stage for the Campus Plan and 
beyond incorporation for Projec.tv Unique presents a somewhat different 
picture. The Caucus. Plan may have died, officially, at the failure 
to. obtain adoption, tut. its residual effects have had a significant 
influence on the Syracuse City School District. The Project Unique 
experience in Rochester has had mixed effects in the long run. The 
apparent failure of the Campus Plan may have had greater long-term 
benefits /for Syracuse than the apparent success of Project Unique in 
Rochester. 

Is the process by which the staff of the Special Programs Office 
gained its expertise transferable to other districts? The experiences 
shared by the staff members over a two-year period of planning and 
designing the Campus Plan may be unique. They met with a variety of 
consultants, attended seminars on "educational innovations," partici- 
pated in. a special "brainstorming" conference , and attended numerous 
planning meetings/ In effect, all of these participants were evalu- 
ating where the: district had been and where it would go in the future, 
^w 6f ten. does a district go through such an intensive self-evaluation? 
It was time to revitalize the City of Syracuse, and they felt that they 
needed exciting solutions , to the problems' of /urban education. The 
result of this two-year experience in joint planning and decision- 
making was: thVCampus Plan, a whole greater /than the. sum of its parts. 
.It appears difficult to be able to transfer /the experience of the time, 
even though one could transfer the mechanism of a special programs 
office. A possible approach might be to carefully design a. short-term, 
highly intensive planning and' evaluation process over a summer, prior 
to "establishing a similar mechanism in another school district. 



VI, SUMMARY ^AND CONCLUSIONS 



Based on our ten case histories of educational innovation in 
Syracuse and Rochester, we can' draw a set of conclusions concerning 
the local educational organization as an innovative mechanism; bureau- 
cratic entrepreneurs hip and coalition-building within education; the 
applicability of our decisionmaking model to education; how educational 
innovation in Syracuse compares with that in Rochester; and the residual 
effects of innovation. 



The Local Educational Organization and Educational Innovation 

We have noted that the following special characteristics of the 
local educational organization have particular relevance for educational 
innovations 

1. : The local educational organization is highly decentralized, 

with many centers of power. _„ The district office, the local 
board of education, other administrative offices, and indivi- 
dual schools each exercise a degree of power within the local 
educational ^organization. 

2. Each of these, centers of power are gemiautonomous , There is 
a distinct lack of ; hierarchy within the local educational 

/::/organizatlon v v:'^ : ;';i • 

' 3 . The local edtticat^ Is composed of highly 

" • professionalized individuals. / Bo th teachers and adminis tra tors 
; (who are ; f re^ view themselves as highly 

trained professionals with a keen interest in what takes place, 
particularly in;*hajwky of educational innovations, within the 

4, The! local educational organization-- the school district — . 

frequently has boundaries which coincide with those of a large 
or kedii^sized cfty, of perhaps a county. Thus the /local : 



edubationalt orga 



is large. 



5. The local public educational organization has a vif tual mono- 
• pol^ ov^r >th€^ within its boundaries. 



in com^arisoh , ^ functions, decision-making within 

^the?ldcal^ 



7, In k a' mariner ^ : uniike othfef urban functions , the local educational 
brgahi^fcicm^ 
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community at large* ' 

8. Local educational organizations are extremely dependent upon 
other governmental units . Because the local educational 
organization is frequently the target of state and -local regu- 
lationsV and because the organization must also depend on these 

r ;.. outside sources toy funding of certain of its programs, there " 
is an enormous intergovernmental dependency within the local 
educational ■organization* ^ 

9; The local educational organization operates within an annual, 
^ consistent; "natural" deadline when making decisions — parti- 

cularly inhova tion decisions . This natural deadline is the 
start of the school term. 

We have also noted that the character of local educational innova- 
tion depends primarily on the following factors: 

' 1* The nature of the particular innovation: its scope, complex!- 
1 ty, cost, and controversial ity; 

2. The personal characteristics of the individual (s) or group that 
assumes the role of innovation advocate, or "entrepreneur"; 

3. The availability of outside funding for the innovation; and 1 

4. The breadth of participation allowed in the decision-making 
process regarding innovation. 

■ . - ... \ • . : . /* 

These characteristics of the local educational organization, when_ / 
combined with the; factors upon which Jocal educational innovation 
depend, act in such a way as to allow us to draw the following conclu- 
sions about entrepreneurship, -coalition-building, and the decision- 
making process with respect to educational innovation. 

The Educational Entrepreneur and Coalition-Building 

1. Educational organizations, contain multiple power centers, each 
consisting of professionals with a keen interest in innovation. 
Thus in attempting to implement an innovation, the educational 
entrepreneur must seek to satisfy and to incorporate within™ 
—the innovation coalition, certain of those professionals. 
However, because educational organizations are also politically 
accountable to their clients (parents and students) and to the 
community as a whole, those interests must be incorporated into 
the coalition as- well. Given these structural constraints, the 
nature of the • innova t io n is hi gh ly associated with the patterns 
of entrepreneurship and coalition-building which - develop around 
the innovation. The complexity, cost, scope, and controversia- 
lly of the innovation are primary determinants of the level at 

' .\: y.-.. 'a : - :>' : . vv'V '• • '"-V '-" & ' 



which entrepreneurship emerges and often the degree of parti- 
cipation within the innovation coalition. Costly, comprehen- * 
sive, complex, controversial innovations tend to require the 
force Vf the off ice. of , district superintendent, either as pri- 
mary or secondary entrepreneur; and participation within the 
innovation coalition appears to require limitation at early 
stages and very broad participation at later stages. The 
early stages of awareness and adoption can 1 be facilitated by 
limited participation in these sorts of innovations. Hard 
decisions such as complex, costly, controversial innovations 
demand can perhaps be made better in a less participatory: 
atmosphere. The later stages of implementation and incorpora- 
tion can be more easily thwarted by active opposition, however, 
and it is^in these later stages that participation is best 
expanded, at least to the clients concerned/.' 

The decentralization of the educational organization and the 
professional status of its members allows /for innovative ideas 
to emerge from multiple sources . Thus, awareness of the need 
for or opportunity for a particular innovation, can emerge from 
the superintendent, middle or lower level administrators, prin- 
cipals, instructors, or, in certain cases, from clients them- 
' selves o ' 

• ' ' It " 

The same factors, which make for multiple sources of innova- 
tion—decentralization and professionalism — aloo make for 
multiple chances for opposition to innova tion to arise within - 
the innovation coalition. In particular, . there is always the 
chance^Chat professional's and interested clients will oppose 
one another. - 9 ' j * 

Because -of the many semiautonomous/power centers withi n the 
educ ational organization*: and tHe Vorganization^s : political 
"accountability > the educational efatr e pr eneur must "match" the 
organization? with: th p innovation/ and thfe innovation with the ;., 
setting- several times over .As^the innovation pro 
through : thei stages - of v:decision^king, the entrepreneur is 
^ they innovation in 

order to v;ef£efct^t#^ 

-;•'•>: . h:.i ■•■ . . •' /...\ \" 

/Befell j JL abov e T entrepreneurs 

Scan therefore -chatige ^from- stage to stage of th e innovation • 
, decisibnr^kih# ^^^^^y''^-'^^ 

v iSin^ w ithin the edu- 

ca;tiorial^drtt^ entrepreneurs can emerge at . 

several^dlffeteht :^reV61a^ v-Mda t - often, -\ they* emerge from the 

^midaieSq 

^luperintendents^ '•• 
i^y^ 

•the ini^ ®kill>^ : 



which a particular instructor possesses, just as principals 
arise as entrepreneurs when the innovation is building-; 
> % specific, confined to one particular school. 

7. The professional status of members within the educational" 
organization finders them highly interested in potential new 

1 . changes in educational curriculum, equipment, managerial 
innovations, etc* This professionalism not only leads to 
multiple sources of educationalentrepreneurship, but it also 
means that e d ucational entrepreneurs frequently have "pet" 
innovations in which they are keenly interested, and th '»y .may 
wait years for the opportunity to implement those innovations. 
The opportunity often comes in the form of a federal or. state 
mandate for change in a direction consistent with that innova- 
tion or in the form of federal or state money earmarked for 
. such an innovation. ( 

8. Because the educational organization is politically account- 
able, the most difficult task the entrepreneur has is to allow 
a sufficient amount of participation iti the innovation decision 

. . process to avoid heavy opposition from clients on grounds of 
secrecy. However, participation .also hqs its risks. The 
entrepreneur must also decide when participation must be limi- 
ted so that decisive action can take place* " In a sense, the 
problem of the entrepreneur is also the, problem of democracy: 
how s&ueh participation is enough? how much is too much? 



The Decisions-Making Model 

... . 9. The educational organization has both the bene f it and the 
- burden of having a "natural" deadline in all its decision- 

^ r making act ivities-^particulaxly those with respect to inno- 
vation. The deadline of the start of a school term can help 
innovations to be "pushed through" despite potential heavy 
opposition arid can be used to explain the necessity of limit- 
ing participation within the innovation decision. However, 
the same deadline can jalso kill an innovation by not allowing 
the entrepreneur- sufficient time to "sell" the innovation and 
to properly organize the support coalition tojp it. 

—10. There is some evidenci that educational organizations are 

beginning to' "ins tituiionalize" innovations through district 
; offices whose purpose' is to assist in proposal writing and 
overseeing of innovations within the district . Perhaps this 
trend. is the natural j outgrowth of the organization's profes- 
sionalism and: the increasing legal demands placed on the local 
organization for changes in one direction or another . 



innovations that jare triggered from below . Since the question 
"of whether or notj to inribvate is a moot point in mandated 
innovations, decision-making revolves around the appropri- 
ate method by wh^ch to innovate. in the; direction of mandated 
compliance. Thud, while the big question in mandated inno- 
vations is not whether to change * but how to change, innova- 
tions which emerge from below must face the more basic ques- 
' tion of whether kny change is desirable ox not.' The decision- 
making processes! of the two types of innovations seem to vary 
slightly as a result of this difference in the central question. 

12. Because of increased legal pressure on local educational 
organizations tfo change their programs in some way, and 
becruse of increased competition within the organization for 
fum is; federal? and state funding has become critically impor- 
ter: for local educational innovation. The decision-making 
process itself is highly affected, 1 for funding is often the 
crucial determinant of whether or not the innovation is pro- 
pelled through the various stages of innovation. 

13. Because of /the ma'ny coalition elements which must be brought 
into cons ejteus in-order for innovations to be adopted and 
im plem^ntoa, and because innovations must also frequently be 

'* mad<* acceptable to outside funding source s T constant modifica- 
tions" of /the original innovation must be made in going from 
awareneak to incorporation? In a very real sense, the irinova- 
tlon mu6t frequently be "reinvented" several times over in 
order ycor the original idea behind the innovation to survive. 



Residual Effects of Innovation S ' 

14; Iri&ividual innovation packages may be unsuccessfully implemen- 
; ted dr. incorporated within a school district, bu tether e may 
/oe profound residual effects on the district from the planning, 
/ entrepreneurial , : and coalition-building efforts which surroun- 
/ ded them. In fact , the . residual effects of an ^unsuccessful v 
iim<^^I6h^ca^ than the residual effects 

.i of a sixbces This situation may be reason 

I ... enough to prompt ^^n^ definition of innovation "success." 

j 15. . One ii^^ even an imsuccessf ul innova- 

: ? > ^tion" cariCbeV;the liiteriae self-examiriatioh or self-evaluation 
I' \ : • a^dis trie t can- go^thr^ the procesa of >attempting to 

[' . implement a maj or educational ihnova tion package ♦ • : 

16. Certain large-scale innovations can- prompt the institu- 
tionalization of a ape of the district 
de9iimedvvto ^deaJj witht 

^ • ext^n^ 

:. the skills 7and ;: capabilities of such an office, that innovation,' 
: ^ the local 

organization f s ; (C^abil±ty:;; to: innovate iri the future. 

-/V : ' -^122- \ . ' 
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